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ZWEI- UND DREIGLIEDRIGE FORMELN 


EIN BEITRAG 
ZUR VORGESCHICHTE DER TRINITATSFORMEL 


D. ERNST VON DOBSCHUTZ 
PROF. FUR NEUES TESTAMENT AN DER UNIVERSITAT HALLE-WITTENBERG 


S scheint ein eigentiimliches Naturgesetz zu sein, daB neben 

die Gabelung sich oft die Dreiteilung stellt. Ein Baumast 
spaltet sich in zwei Aste, aber hiaufiger noch treiben aus dem 
Stamm in gleicher Héhe zwei Aste hervor. Am Stiel stehen sich 
vielfach zwei Blatter gegeniiber. Die Regel ist, daB sich an einer 
Stelle zwei Fliisse vereinigen; aber nicht so selten ist der Fall, 
daB fast gleichzeitig von rechts und links ein NebenfluB sein 
Gewisser in die Fluten des Stromes ergieBt, derart, da8 man 
noch weithin die drei verschieden gefarbten Wasser in dem einen 
Strome unterscheiden kann. Das Kleeblatt ist dreiteilig; nur als 
Ausnahme kommt hier und da ein vierblittriges vor. Es gibt 
bei den Menschen zuweilen Zwillinge, ganz selten Drillinge — 
einen gréBeren Wurf kennt nur die Tierwelt. 

Auch im Denken des Menschen beobachten wir das gleiche. 
Die Natur weist den Menschen auf die Zweizahl hin: er hat an 
sich zwei Arme, zwei Beine, zwei Augen, zwei Ohren, eine rechte 
und eine linke Seite. Aber in seiner Phantasie bildet er sich gerne 
Fabelwesen wie dreiiugige Riesen, die Trinacria mit den drei 
Armen, den Kerberos mit den drei Képfen. Die Natur bietet ihm 
zwei Geschlechter, aber er stellt daneben das Neutrum. Viele 
Sprachen bleiben hier bei der Zweizahl stehen, aber die héheren 
haben die Dreizahl; keine geht dariiber hinaus. Man sagt, primitive 

9 
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Volker kénnten nur bis drei zihlen. Das zeigt sich u. a. an den 
haufigen Zusammensetzungen mit dreimal: dreimal ungliicklich, 
dreimal selig usw., wobei das dreimal im Sinne von héchst steht}. 
In der Tat spielen die Zwei- und die Dreizahl im Glauben und 
Brauch der Vélker eine erstaunlich grofe Rolle. Es scheint im 
Menschen ein Trieb zu liegen zur Zweiheit, aber zugleich ein sol- 
cher dariiber hinaus zur Dreiheit vorzudringen. Das kann man 
besonders an der Formelbildung beobachten. Dem wollen wir hier 
nachgehen und damit die Unterlagen fiir eine Untersuchung der 
beriihmtesten triadischen Formel, der sogenannten Trinitatsformel, 
zu gewinnen suchen. 


I 
Die Sprache liebt es, zwei gleichartige Begriffe miteinmander zu 
verbinden. Das ist nicht wie bei den Doppeliibersetzungen mittel- 
alterlicher Interlinearglossen ein Zeichen der Unsicherheit und 
Schwiche, sondern im Gegenteil ein Ausflu8 verschwenderischer 
Fiille wie bei der Natur. Was zu solchen Doppelwendungen fiihrt, 
ist die Freude am reichen Schmuck der Sprache. Das zeigt sich 


vor allem daran, da Worte mit Gleichklang bevorzugt werden. 
Im Deutschen ist es der Stabreim; man springt iiber Stock und 
Stein, ein Schiff geht zugrunde mit Mann und Maus, Rosse und 
Reisige stiirzen ins Meer, Gliick und Glas wie bald bricht das. 
Man sagt lieber: mit Zittern und Zagen als: mit Furcht und Zit- 
tern. Daneben wird aber auch der Reim beliebt; in Not und Tod, 
Freud und Leid; Freund und Feind usw. Das kennt auch die 
griechische Sprache POdvos cat pdvos, Ayu0s Kat Nous. Das Stre- 
ben nach Ausdrucksfiille dringt iiber die Zweizahl hinaus. Be- 
sonders Paulus liebt es, drei Synonyma zusammenzustellen. So 
Rom. 2 4: ,,den Reichtum seiner Giite, Geduld und Langmiitig-. 
keit“‘, Rém. 11 33: ,,0 welch eine Tiefe des Reichtums und der 
Weisheit und der Erkenntnis Gottes‘‘, Rim. 2 7-10 stehen den 
zwei Zweiheiten fiir das Verderben, nimlich Ungnade und Zorn, 
Triibsal und Angst, zwei Dreiheiten fiir das Heil gegeniiber, nam- 


1 Die Griechen haben so rprodOdtos, rptocxaxodaipwr, tpiopdkap(tos), Tpio- 
drABuas, rptioevdaipay, rpicavaptOpos, Tpiopeyioros, Tpiopvpios USW. 
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lich: Preis und Ehre und unvergingliches Wesen, Preis und Ehre 
und Frieden. Fiir das ,,mit Schwertern und Stangen“ Mk. 14 4s, 
Lk. 22 52, Mt. 26 55 sagt Joh. 18 3 ,,.mit Fackeln und Lampen und 
Waffen.“ 

Die gleiche Erscheinung ist auch bei den Verben zu beobachten. 
Statt des einfachen: Er sprach, lesen wir bei den Evangelisten oft: 
Er antwortete und sprach, oder: Er schrie und sprach. Bei der 
Verleugnung des Petrus wird die ganze Schwere seiner Absage 
durch den Doppelausdruck: Er hob an, sich zu verfluchen und zu 
schwoéren Mark. 1471 zum Ausdruck gebracht. Dem Hebrier- 
Evangelium ist das noch nicht voll genug; es sagt im Dreiklang: 
Er verleugnete und schwur und fluchte. Bei solcher Haufung wird 
zuweilen das Schema positiv, negativ, positiv zur Anwendung 
gebracht: so besonders klar Joh. 1 20: Er bekannte und leugnete 
nicht und bekannte; vgl. 17 9. Ahnlich ist 1. Kor. 1 10: ,,DaB ihr 
allzumal einerlei Rede fiihret und lasset nicht Spaltungen unter 
euch sein, sondern haltet fest aneinander in einem Sinn und 
einerlei Meinung‘‘. Statt des einfachen: Ich glaube, heiBt es bei 
Johannes: ,,Wir haben erkannt und geglaubet‘‘? oder ,,geglaubt 
und erkannt“*, Jes. 43 10 aber ruft Gott dem Volke zu: ,,Erkennt 
und glaubt und versteht, da8 ich es bin.“ 

Soweit handelt es sich um eine Verdoppelung und Ver- 
dreifachung einzelner Begriffe. Im Semitischen wird daraus 
der zweigliedrige Parallelismus membrorum. Dieser kann durch 
Doppeliibersetzung entstehen. Wenn z. B. Sap. 2 sf. Vulgata 
bietet: nullum pratum sit quod non pertranseat luxuria nostra; 
nemo nostrum exsors sit luxuriae nostrae, so sind das offen- 
bar nur zwei verschiedene Wiedergaben desselben griechischen 
Textes mit den beiden Lesarten Aeuov und yor. Letzteres 
wird von allen griechischen Handschriften geboten, ersteres ist 
nur von einem alten Onomasticon bezeugt*. Hosea 2 25 (23) ist 


21. Joh. 416 vgl. Joh. 10 33, 17 8. 3 Joh. 6 69. 

4 8. Reusch, Grimm, Heinisch, Siegfried zur Stelle. Die alteren Ausleger 
wollten den griechischen Text nach dem Lateiner erganzen. Siegfried streicht 
den 2. Stichos als zu prosaisch; er fehlt in der Tat bei Ambrosius und Zeno. 
Heinisch streicht vielmehr den 1. Stichos, der bei den Griechen fehlt. Die 

9* 
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das erste Glied: Ich werde lieben die nicht Geliebte, in einem Teil 
der Uberlieferung mit ayamjow thy ovk ayarnpévny B, in einem an- 
deren Teil mit éXejow THv ovK jrA|enuevyy AQ iibersetzt. Wenn dann 
beide Ubersetzungen nebeneinander geschoben werden, so ent- 
steht Rém.9 25 in einem Teil der Vulgata-Uberlieferung mit 
Umstellung ein dreigliedriger Parallelismus: vocabo non plebem 
meam plebem meam et non dilectam dilectam et non misericordiam 
consecutam misericordiam consecutam. Der synonyme Parallelis- 
mus kann aber auch von vornherein beabsichtigt sein: zum 
Schmuck der Rede soll in beiden Gliedern dasselbe ausgesagt 
werden: ,,Selig sind die, welchen ihre Ungerechtigkeiten vergeben 
sind und welchen ihre Siinden bedecket sind“ (Ps. 32 1, Rém. 4 7). 
Hierbei wird nicht selten das zweite Glied etwas reicher aus- 
gestaltet: ,,.Da8 ich groBe Traurigkeit und Schmerzen ohne Unter- 
la8 in meinem Herzen habe“ Rém. 9 2, vgl. Kol. 3 s. Hierher ge- 
hért auch der besonders bei Johannes nicht seltene Parallelismus, 
bei dem im zweiten Glied mit einer sogenannten Litotes dasselbe 
ausgesagt wird wie im ersten, z. B. ,,Alles ist durch das Wort 
geworden, und ohne es ist nichts geworden“ Joh 1 3 vgl. 155. 
Im synthetischen Parallelismus dagegen bringt das zweite Glied 
ein neues Moment hinzu: ,,Was geworden ist, ist in ihm Leben, 
und das Leben war das Licht der Menschen“ Joh. 1 4. Der anti- 
thetische Parallelismus dagegen baut sich auf einem Gegensatz 
auf, sei es da dieser im ganzen Gedanken oder in den einzelnen 
Begriffen liegt. ,,Das Licht scheinet in der Finsternis und — wir 
wiirden sagen: aber — die Finsternis hat es nicht aufgenommen“ 
Joh. 15. ,,Wer an ihn glaubet, der wird nicht gerichtet werden, 
wer aber nicht glaubet, der ist schon gerichtet“‘ Joh. 3 18. 

Zu diesem zweigliedrigen stellt sich nun ein dreigliedriger, bald 
als rein synonymer oder synthetischer, bald als aus synonymem 
und antithetischem gemischt. Er ist -lingst nicht so haufig, aber 
doch sowohl im Alten wie im Neuen Testament zur Geniige ver- 


klare Erkenntnis, da8 es sich nicht um urspriinglichen Parallelismus mem- 
brorum, sondern um Doppeliibersetzung handelt bei Dom Donatien de 
Bruyne, Revue Bénédictine 1929 §. 111, wo sich noch andere Beispiele fiir 
Doppeliibersetzung gesammelt finden. 
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treten. Ein Musterbeispiel ist der sogenannte aaronitische Segen 
Num. 6 24—26: 
Der Herr segne dich und behiite dich, 
der Herr lasse sein Angesicht leuchten iiber dir und sei dir gnadig, 
der Herr erhebe sein Angesicht iiber dich und gebe dir Frieden. 
Dazu Ps. 1 1: 
Wohi dem, der nicht wandelt im Rate der Gottlosen, 
noch tritt auf den Weg der Siinder, 
noch sitzet, da die Spétter sitzen. 


Ferner Jer. 9 23: 

Der Weise riihme sich nicht seiner Weisheit, 

der Starke riihme sich nicht seiner Starke, 

der Reiche rithme sich nicht seines Reichtums. 
Auch der Anfang des Buches der Weisheit Sap. 1 1: 


Habt Gerechtigkeit lieb, ihr Regenten auf Erden; 
denkt, daB der Herr helfen kann, 
und firchtet ihn mit Ernst. 


Apoc. Abraham 29 21f.: 
Sieh, Abraham, was du gesehen! 


Hore, was du gehért! 
Erkenne, was du erkannt! 
Apoc. Bar. syr.20 1: 
Deshalb siehe, es kommen Tage, 
da werden die Zeiten mehr eilen als die vorigen, 
und die Fristen rascher laufen als die vergangenen, 
und die Jahre schneller entschwinden als die jetzigen. 
In den Herrenworten haben wir es z. B. Matth. 7 7f.; Luk. 11 of.: 
Bittet, so wird euch gegeben; 
suchet, so werdet ihr finden; 
klopfet an, so wird euch aufgetan. 
Denn, wer da bittet, der empfaingt, 
und wer da suchet, der findet, 
und wer da anklopfet, dem wird aufgetan. 


Hiernach werden auch die zwei bzw. drei ersten Bitten des Vater- 
unsers und die drei ersten Seligpreisungen der Bergpredigt nach 
Luk. 6 2of., bei Matthius die erste, zweite und vierte 5 3, 4, 6 als 
synonymer Parallelismus zu verstehen sein. Synthetisch kann 
man den dreigliedrigen Parallelismus Joh. 1 1 nennen: 
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Im Anfang war der Logos, 
und der Logos war bei Gott, 
und ein Gottwesen war der Logos. 


Dies in der ganzen Literatur einzig dastehende kunstvolle Satz- 
gebilde mit seiner kettenartigen Verkniipfung der drei Sitze mit 
gleichem Subjekt wiirde in einfacher prosaischer Ausdrucksform 
etwa lauten: Der Logos war im Anfang da, er war bei Gott und 
war ein Gottwesen. Auch hier findet sich das Schema: positiv, 
negativ, positiv Joh. 17 9: 


Ich bitte fiir sie 
und bitte nicht fiir die Welt, 
sondern fiir die, die du mir gegeben hast. 


Antithetischen Parallelismus inVerbindung mit synonymem haben 
wir z. B. Joh. 15 16: 

Thr habt mich nicht erwahlet, 

sondern ich habe euch erwahlet 

und gesetzt, daB ihr hingehet und Frucht bringet, 


oder etwas anders Joh.3 36: 


Wer an den Sohn glaubet, der hat das ewige Leben. 
Wer dem Sohne nicht glaubet, der wird das Leben nicht schauen, 
sondern der Zorn Gottes bleibet itiber ihm. 


Vgl. Kol.3 if.: 


Suchet, was droben ist... 
trachtet, nach dem was droben ist, 
nicht nach dem, was auf Erden ist. 


Nun k6énnen aus diesen Dreizeilern leicht Vierzeiler entstehen. 
So wird in dem schon genannten Beispiel Joh. 1 1 durch zusammen- 
fassende Wiederholung der drei Aussagen in 1 2: Dieser war im 
Anfang bei Gott, sozusagen ein Vierzeiler. Bei den oben angefiihrten 
Beispielen aus Psalm 11 und Jer. 9 23 ergibt sich ein solcher 
durch Zufiigung eines ,,sondern“, das allen drei vorangegangenen 
Gliedern gegeniibersteht : 


sondern hat Lust zum Gesetze des Herrn (Ps. 1 2); 
sondern, wer sich riihmen will, der rihme sich des Herrn, 
daB er mich wisse und kenne, daB ich der Herr bin (Jer. 9 24). 
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Ganz vereinzelt finden sich Vierzeiler, die so gebildet sind, daB 


sich um einen zweigliedrigen synonymen Parallelismus ein Auf- 
takt und ein Abtakt legen, also z. B. Matth.6 24: 


Niemand kann zween Herren dienen. 
Entweder er wird den einen lieben und den andern hassen, 
oder er wird dem einen anhangen und den andern verachten. 
Thr kénnt nicht Gott dienen und dem Mammon. 


Genau so gebaut sind Matth. 6 22f. und Mark. 3 23—26. 

Am durchgebildetsten ist der sogenannte Heilandsruf; bei Luk. 
10 21f. sind es zwei Vierzeiler; bei Matth. 11 25-30 treten noch 
zwei Dreizeiler hinzu: 


Ich preise dich, Vater und Herr Himmels und der Erden, 
daB du solches den Weisen und Klugen verborgen hast 
und hast es den Unmiindigen geoffenbart. 

Ja Vater, denn es ist also wohlgefallig gewesen vor dir. 


Alle Dinge sind mir iibergeben von meinem Vater, 
und niemand kennet den Sohn, denn nur der Vater, 
und niemand kennet den Vater, denn nur der Sohn 

und wem es der Sohn will offenbaren. 


Kommet her zu mir alle, die ihr miihselig und beladen seid; 
ich will euch erquicken. 
Nehmet auf euch mein Joch und lernet von mir. 


Denn ich bin sanftmiitig und von Herzen demiitig. 
So werdet ihr Ruhe finden fir eure Seelen. 
Denn mein Joch ist sanft und meine Last ist leicht. 


Besonders eigentiimlich ist die je dreimalige anaphorische Wieder- 
holung erst von: ,,Ich schreibe euch“, dann von: ,,Ich schrieb 
euch“ 1. Joh. 2 12-145. 

Endlich gehéren hierher avch die dreimal refrainartig wieder- 
holten Wendungen: ,,Darum hat sie Gott hingegeben“ Rém. 1 
24, 26,28; ,,und hatte der Liebe nicht“ 1. Kor. 13 1, 2, s. 


5 Die Vulgata schreibt sowohl fiir ypddo wie fiir ¢ypaya scribo und 
schafft so eine 6gliedrige Anaphora. 
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II 

Bei der Anrede ist das natiirliche, daB man den Namen oder den 
Titel des Betreffenden einmal nennt. Also z. B. Simon, ich habe 
dir etwas zu sagen. Antwort: Meister sprich Luk. 7 40 oder: 
Herr, wenn du willst, kannst du mich rein machen Matth. 8 2. 
Bei einer gewissen Dringlichkeit aber wird die Anrede verdoppelt: 
Simon, Simon, siehe der Teufel hat eurer begehrt, euch zu sichten 
wie den Weizen; ich aber habe fiir dich gebeten, da dein Glaube 
nicht wanke®, Saul, Saul, warum verfolgst du mich ??. Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, die du tétest die Propheten®. Martha, Martha, du 
machst dir viel Sorge und Miihe®. In der Abrahams-Apokalypse 
redet Therach seinen Sohn an: Abraham?®, aber die Gottes- 
stimme ruft: Abraham, Abraham™, Ahnlich Baruch, Baruch?2. 
Nach einer rabbinischen Uberlieferung redete Kénig Josaphat 
jeden Schriftgelehrten mit ,,Rabbi, Rabbi, Mari, Mari‘ an1*. 
Wie die Freude der Griechen beim ersehnten Anblick des 
Meeres sich in dem bekannten Doppelausruf @aAarra, Oadarra 
kundtat1*, so findet sich das gleiche ,,Meer, Meer“ als Anrede 
in den Philippusakten!®. Besonders dringlich ist das ,,Meister, 
Meister“ (émiorara, émicrara), das Lukas 8 24 beim Seesturm fiir 
das einfache ,,Meister‘‘ (didacxaXe) des Markus 4 38 einsetzt (cvpre 
Matth. 8 25). Hierher gehért vor allem der von Jesus aufgenom- 
mene Gebetsruf aus Ps. 22 2: ,,Mein Gott, mein Gott, warum 
hast du mich verlassen“1®, und demgegeniiber das beriihmte 
Herr, Herr Sagen!’, womit man noch das Ja, ja, Nein, nein Sa- 


6 Luk. 22 31. Schon LXX Gen. 3111: Jakob, Jakob. 

7 Act. 94; 22 7; 26 14. 

8 Luk. 1334; Matth. 23 37. 

® Luk. 10 41. Auch Luk. 714 D: Jiingling, Jiingling. Vgl. Protev. Jac. 
19 3, 203: Salome, Salome. 

101 9, 10; 51. 118 2;91; 191; 201. 

12 Syr. Bar. apoc. 22 2. Esra, Esra IV Esr. 142. 

13 bab. Ketuboth 103b; bab. Makkoth 24a setzt bemerkenswerterweise 
noch ein drittes Paar: Abbi, Abbi davor. 

14 Xenophon anab. IV 7 24. 

15 Act. Phil. 34 p. 17 ed. Bonnet. 

16 Mark. 15 34; Matth. 27 46. 

17 Luk. 6 46; Matth. 7 21. 
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gen!® vergleichen kann. Jak.512 scheint diese Verdoppelung, 
die ihre Analogie auch an dem johanneischen: Amen, Amen, ich 
sage euch?® hat, nicht mehr verstanden zu sein. 

Nur ganz ausnahmsweise bei besonderer Feierlichkeit der An- 
rede steigert sich das bis zu dreimaliger Wiederholung: Land, 
Land, Land, hére des Herrn Wort Jer. 22 29; Erde, Erde, Erde, 
hére das Wort des allmachtigen Gottes syr. Baruch apoc. 6 s. 

Etwas Abnliches ist es mit der Gebetsanrede. Auch diese drangt 
unwillkiirlich iiber die Schlichtheit des Herr?® oder Vater?4 
hinaus zu volleren Formen. Ob man dazu das Abba Vater?? 
rechnen darf, oder ob wir es hier mit einer Glossierung zu tun 
haben, mag dahingestellt bleiben. Im Alten Testament ist das 
doppelte Herr teilweise entstanden durch die Verbindung Jahve 
Elohim, teilweise durch die von Adonai und Jahve. Im Neuen 
Testament finden sich dann solche Verbindungen wie ,,Ich danke 
dir, Vater, Herr Himmels und der Erden‘“‘?* oder ,,Gelobt sei Gott 
und der Vater unsers Herrn Jesus Christus‘‘**. Endlich legt 
Hegesipp dem sterbenden Herrenbruder Jakobus die Gebets- 
anrede dreiteilig in den Mund: Herr, Gott, Vater?>. Herr, Gott, 
Allmiachtiger ist die iibliche Gottesbezeichnung in der Johannes- 
Apokalypse?*, Ewiger, Starker, Einziger in der Abrahams-Apoka- 
lypse??. 

Das natiirliche ist der einfache GruB: ,,Sei gegriiBt“, xaipe, ave. 
So haben wir es bei der Salutatio angelica Luk. 1 28: Have gratia 

18 Matth. 5 37; 2. Kor. 117. 

19 Joh. 1 51; 3 11 u. 6., vgl. auch Ja Amen Apoc. 22 20. 

20 Act. 1 24; 4 29; 7 59; 22 19. 

21 Luk. 11 2; 23 34, 46. 

22 Mark. 14 36; Rom. 8 15; Gal. 4 6. 

23 Matth. 11 25; Luk. 10 21. 

24 2. Kor. 1 3. 

25 Euseb, h. e. IT 23 ic. 

2648; 1117; 153; 167; 19 6; 21 22, auch xipse wavroxpdrwp be¢ 2. Sam. 
7 25B,26A; xvpte (xipte) mavroxpdrwp eds *Iopand 2. Sam. 7 27; 1. Chron. 
17 24. 

27 22 1; 23 7, 10, 12; 261, 4; 276; 281 (St., Ew.); 29 1, 7; 30 2. Varianten: 
Herrscher, Starker, Ewiger 22 4; zweigliedrig: Ewiger, Einziger 274; der 
Ewige, der Starke 20 1. 
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plena, sei gegriiBt du Holdselige. In dem sogenannten Testament 
Abrahams aber redet der Todesengel den Erzvater mit einem 
dreifachen yaipe an*®. 


An die Anreden schlieBen wir sachgemi8 die Lobpreisung. 
Auch hier ist wieder das Haufigste das Einfachste: Welchem sei 
Ehre in Ewigkeit, Amen®®. Aber die Liturgie verlangt nach vol- 
leren Formeln. In Agypten sind zweigliedrige in Ubung: Denn 
dein ist die Macht und die Herrlichkeit, schlieBt das Herrengebet 
in der Didache (8 2) und in der sahidischen Ubersetzung auch des 
Matthaus 6 13°, Bei den Griechen und Lateinern aber hat sich 
die auch uns geliufige dreigliedrige Form durchgesetzt: Denn 
dein ist das Reich und die Kraft und die Herrlichkeit in Ewigkeit, 
Amen *?, 

In diesem Zusammenhang ist endlich noch an das Dreimal 
Heilig, das sogenannte Trishagion, der Seraphim bei Jes. 6 3, 
das dann nicht nur in der jiidischen Literatur*!, sondern auch in 
der christlichen Liturgie?? von Apoc. 4 s an immer wiederkehrt, 
zu denken. 


III 
Zuweilen wirkt sich die Geschichte selbst in dieser Richtung 
aus. Das Judentum hatte als heilige Schrift zunichst das Gesetz. 
Dann traten die Biicher hinzu, die man die Propheten, die friihe- 


28136 p. 11718 James. 

29 Rom. 11 36; vgl. Rém. 16 27; Gal. 15; Phil. 4 20; 2. Tim. 418; Hebr. 
13 21 (von Ewigkeit zu Ewigkeit); 2. Petr. 3 18 (nun und zu ewigen Zeiten); 
vgl. 1. Petr. 5 11; mehr erweitert Eph. 3 21. 

30 Zweigliedrige Doxologien finden sich im NT 1. Tim. 1 17 reps at dda... 
6 16 Tip7 Kat Kpdros aidvov. 1.Petr.4 11; Apoc. 1 6 4 ddéa Kai rd Kpdros... 
vgl. 7 dd€a kat 7 peyadkwotrvn ... 1.Clem. 20 12; 61 8. 

308 Matth. 613 im Textus receptus. Dreigliedrig ist Apoc. 4 11 détos ei, 6 
kuptos kal 6 Beds yay AaBeiv thy Sdéav kal thy Tippy Kal Thy Sivan. Noch 
reicher werden die Formeln 512,13; Jud. 25; 1.Clem. 64; 65 2; Mart. Pol. 202. 

31 Apoc. Abr. 16 2. 

32 Brightman, Liturgies eastern and western I, 18 s2ff. (Apost. Const. 
VIII 1227) 3525; 5082 (Jak. Lit.) 1189; 1321f. (Mark.-Lit.) 313 25; 
323 29 (Basil. u. Chrysost.), sehr hiufig besonders bei den abessinischen 
Jakobiten und den Nestorianern. 
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ren und die spateren, nannte. Endlich schlo8 sich noch eine bunte 
Gruppe an, die man als die ,,Schriften“‘ zisammenfaBte. Thorah, 
Thorah und Nebiim, Thorah, Nebiim und Ketubim — diese drei 
Formeln entsprechen den drei Stufen der Kanonsbildung im Juden- 
tum. Dabei bleiben die Formeln auch iiber die Zeit ihrer eigent- 
lichen Geltung in Gebrauch. Wir finden im Neuen Testament 
oft Gesetz gesagt, wo das ganze Alte Testament gemeint ist**. 
Haufiger steht in diesem Sinne Gesetz und Propheten™. Selten 
ist die dreiteilige Formel; so spricht der Siracide in seinem Prolog 
von ,,Gesetz und Propheten und den anderen, die auf sie gefolgt 
sind“ oder von ,,Gesetz und Propheten und den andern viterlichen 
Biichern“. Luk. 24 44 sagt, die dritte Gruppe a parte potiore be- 
zeichnend: ,,Was geschrieben steht im Gesetz Mosis und in den 
Propheten und in den Psalmen“; ainlich Josephus c. Ap. I 38: 
Moses, Propheten und Hymnen. Fiir die Christen besteht die 
Bibel aus zwei Teilen, dem Alten und dem Neuen Testament*® 
Hier sind also zweiteilige Formeln das Gegebene, zumal schon in 
alter Zeit die Allegoristik sich der Zweizahl bemichtigt und die 
beiden Testamente den zwei Briisten der Kirche vergleicht®*. Wir 
héren viel von Gesetz und Evangelium’? oder von Propheten 
und Aposteln (so schon im sog. Muratorianum)*°. Aber auch hier 
dringt der Trieb zur Dreiheit dariiber hinaus. Hegesipp®® nennt 
als die Autoritaten des Christentums ,,das Gesetz und die Prophe- 
ten und der Herr‘‘, wobei unter dem letzten zunichst die Herren- 
worte verstanden sind; spiter Clemens: Propheten, Evangelium 

33 Joh. 10 34; 15 25; 1. Kor. 14 21. 

34 Mt.517; 712; 22 40; Act. 1315. Soweit liegt der Ton auf Gesetz, 
sonst mehr auf Propheten Mt. 11 13; Lk. 16 16; Joh. 1 45; Act. 24 14; 28 23; 
Rom. 3 21. 

35 2. Kor. 3 6; Gal. 4 24 noch ohne Beziehung auf die Biicher. 

36 Hippolyt Kommentar zum Hohen Lied 344 4; 345 3; 34613; 372 28 
Bonwetsch. 

37 Z.B. Tertullian, adv. Marc. ITI, 14. 

38 Fragm. Murat. Z. 78ff. Hermassim IX 15 sind Propheten und Apostel 
noch nicht als Buchtitel gemeint. 

39 Bei Euseb. h. e. IV 223. Vgl. Gesetz, Propheten, Evangelium Clem. 


Alex. strom. ITI, 10 3 (p. 288 Stahlin); Origenes, de princ. I praef. 4 (p.10 
Koetschau). 
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und Apostel*®. Weiterhin tritt die Formel ,,der Herr und die 
Apostel“ fiir die zwei Teile des Neuen Testaments auf (bei und 
dann im Gegensatz zu Marcion). So kommt es hier gelegentlich zu 
einer der sonst so seltenen viergliedrigen Formeln: ,,Gesetz und 
Propheten, Herr und Apostel“41, Endlich ist hier noch zu erwahnen 
die literarkritische Gliederung der biblischen Schriften bei Ori- 
genes in echte, unechte und gemischte (interpolierte)**, woraus 
Euseb die kanonskritische Trias: allgemein anerkannte, bestrit- 
tene und hiretische Schriften macht**. Noch bei Athanasius 
stehen zwischen den kanonischen und den hiiretischen oder apo- 
kryphen Biichern die Leseschriften**. 

Etwas Ahnliches sehen wir auf dem Gebiet des Kultus. Zunachst 
sind da die Priester. Urspriinglich sind diese Leviten. Dann aber 
treten Priester und Leviten als die héheren und niederen Kult- 
beamten, Tempelbeamte und Tempeldiener, auseinander. So finden 
wir sie nicht nur in den nachdeuteronomistischen Quellen des 
Alten Testaments, sondern auch im Neuen Testament nebenein- 
ander erwahnt**. Spater aber wird der Oberpriester, der seit alters 
existiert, immer mehr aus der Masse der Priester hervorgehoben, 


40 Strom. V, 311; VII, 953; 972; quis div. salv. 42 17 (II, 346 af.; 
III, 67 i7f.; 69 ef.; 190 24f. Stahlin); hier steht Propheten = Altes Te- 
stament. 

41 Vgl. Gesetz und Propheten, Evangelium und Apostel Irenaius adv. 
haer. 13 6; IL 354; Tertullian, de praescriptione haereticorum 36; Clem. 
Alex. strom. VI, 885 (p. 476 Stahlin). 

42 Orig. zu Joh. 4 22 (Com. XIII, 104 p. 241 Preuschen) vom so- 
genannten  Rarygees Petri: ——- kal mept Tov BiBdiov mérepdv Tore yv7- 
owdy éoriv i) vdOov 7) pixrdv. 

43 Kuseb. h. e. III, 25: Sulhaileinti dvrideydueva mit der Unterteilung 
dvrideyoneva vd0a und da aiperexa. Wenn Orig. von dudiBadddueva redet, 
meint er Zweifel an der Echtheit; Euseb denkt bei dvriAeyépneva an kirch- 
liche Bestreitung des liturgischen Gebrauchs und der kanonischen Autoritat. 
Bei Euseb sieht man ganz deutlich, wie mit der gelehrten Dreiteilung eine 
kirchliche Zweiteilung kimpft. Der Strich geht durch die Klasse der Anti- 
legomena hindurch. Der Bischof Euseb rechnet die 5 katholischen Briefe noch 
zum Kanon, die iibrigen Antilegomena zu den auBerkanonischen vd6a. 

44 Athan. Epist. fest. XX XTX anno 367 (Preuschen, Analecta? II 42ff.): 
cavori(oueva, dvaywwokdpeva, amdxpupa (aipertxd). 


45 Luk. 10 31f.; Joh. 1 19. 
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sodaB nun der dreiieilige Klerus: Hoherpriester, Priester und 
Leviten entsteht, eine Formel, die im Judentum selten gebraucht, 
fiir die Entwicklung des Klerus in der katholischen Kirche von Be- 
deutung geworden ist. 

Nebenbei bemerkt, das Wort dpxepevs gehért zu den nicht ganz wenigen 
Wartern, die im Neuen Testament ganz gelaufig sind, obwohl sie bei den Sep- 
tuaginta noch fast fehlen. Nicht als ob sie erst nach der Zeit der griechischen 
Bibeliibersetzung (rund 250—150) gebildet worden waren. dpyxcepevs findet 
sich schon bei Herodot, speziell in Agypten, auf Inschriften und Papyri der 
ersten Ptolemaerzeit*®. Aber sie sind erst in der Zwischenzeit in den Sprach- 
gebrauch der Juden aufgenommen worden, eine bisher viel zu wenig be- 
achtete sprachgeschichtliche Tatsache. 

Die jiidische OberbehGrde der hellenistischen Zeit, bekannt unter 
dem aus dem griechischen ovvédpiov entlehnten aramiischen Na- 
men Sanhedrin, bestand zunichst aus den zwei Klassen: Ver- 
tretern der Priester und der Laien, in neutestamentlicher Zeit 
Hohepriester und Alteste oder Oberste des Volkes genannt4’. 
Unter der ,,frommen“ Fiirstin Alexandra Salome kamen hierzu 
noch Vertreter der zugleich theologischen wie juristischen Wissen- 
schaft, die Schriftgelehrten. Von hier an heift die offizielle Formel 


fiir das Sanhedrin: ,,Die Hohenpriester und die Schriftgelehrten 
und die Altesten‘*8, eine Formel, die ebenso Umstellungen wie 
Verkiirzungen zulaBt*®. 

Bei den Christen tauchen schon in friiher Zeit neben den Aposteln 
Presbyter auf5°, wohl weniger nach dem Vorbild der damaligen 
jiidischen Synagoge als nach dem biblischen der Moseszeit. Wie 


46 W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen Agypten, 1905. 

47 of dpxtepeis Kal of dpxovres Luk. 2420; dpxtepeis kai mpsoBvrepor Mt. 2123; 
268, 47; 271, 3, 12, 20; Act. 423; dpxtepeis kat of mpGrot “Iovdaiwy Act. 25 2; 
apxtepeis kal rd ovvedptov ddrov Mt. 26 59; Mk. 14 55; vgl. Lk. 22 66. 

48 Matth. 27 41. 

49 mpeoB., apx-, ypau. Mt. 16 21 par. Mk. 8 31; Lk. 9 22; dpx., mpeoB., ypap. 
Mk. 1458; 151; dpxeepeis cat ypappareis Mt. 24; 2018; 2115; Mk. 1033; 1118; 
141; 1531; Lk. 19 47; 2019; 222; 23 10; dpyxeepeis cai Saproaion Mt. 21 45; 
27 62; Joh. 7 32, 45; 11 47, 57; 18 3; ypappareis cal mpeoBvrepor Mt. 26 57, um- 
gestellt Act. 612. Andere Triaden dpx., mpecB. cai rd cuvedprov drov Mt. 26 59 
K-Text; dpxsepeis, apxovres, Aads Lk. 23 13. 

50 Act. 15 2, 4, 6, 22, 23; 16 4. 
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neben Moses, dem Mann Gottes, sich die 70 Altesten des Volkes 
stellen, so diese Presbyter zunichst neben Jacobus den Herren- 
bruder (Act. 21 18). Erst Lukas hat vermutlich die Zusammen- 
stellung mit den Aposteln vollzogen, die dann auch nicht weiter 
gewirkt hat. In heidenchristlichen Gemeinden finden wir die 
Presbyter fiir sich. Etwas ganz anderes stellen die schon bei Leb- 
zeiten des Apostels Paulus in seinen Gemeinden erscheinenden 
Bischéfe und Diakonen dar (Phil. 1 1). Sie sind nicht Gemeinde- 
vertreter, sondern angestellte Gemeindebeamte und -diener. Erst 
allmahlich wachsen diese beiden Klassen zu einem einheitlichen 
Klerus zusammen. Die Episkopen verschmelzen teilweise mit den 
Presbytern, teils hebt sich der eine Bischof iiber diese empor. So 
entsteht der Klerus der katholischen Kirche: Der Bischof, die 
Presbyter und die Diakonen, eine Dreiheit, auf die man schon im 
4. Jahrhundert die vermeintliche biblisch-alttestamentliche For- 
mel: Hoherpriester, Priester und Leviten anwendet®!. Dabei kann 
man aber bei dem altesten Vertreter der Dreigliedrigkeit des Klerus, 
Ignatius von Antiochien, noch deutlich beobachten, da8 fiir ihn, 
den Bischof, die Diakonen enger bei dem Bischof stehen als die 
Presbyter, eine Erscheinung, die noch deutlich das Zusammen- 
wachsen erkennen la8t5?. 

Wie bei dem Klerus, so 148t sich auch bei den Charismatikern 
des Urchristentums die Entwicklung von der Zweiheit zur Drei- 
heit beobachten. Neben den Aposteln, worunter die alteste Zeit 
ganz allgemein Missionare verstand, — die Beschriankung auf die 
Zwélf kommt wohl auf das Konto des Lukas®* — stehen von An- 
fang an die Propheten, hier nicht, wie wir es oben fiir das 2. Jahr- 
hundert sahen, als die autoritativen Verfasser alttestamentlicher 
Schriften, sondern als lebendige Geistestrager innerhalb der ur- 
christlichen Gemeinden. Apostel und Propheten sind neben dem 
erhdhten Herrn die lebendigen Autoritiiten des Urchristentums*. 

51 Const. apost. VIII, 46 5—11; vgl. II, 25 sff. 

52 Ignatius ad Magn. 61; ad Trall. 31; neben der Dreiheit: Bischof, 
Presbyter, Diakonen ad Trall. 72; ad Philad. 4; 71; 102; ad Smyrn. 8 1; 
12 2. 


53 Luk. 6 13 ist erst nachtraglich in Mark. 3 14 eingedrungen. 
54 Luk. 11 49; Eph. 2 20; 3 5; vgl. Apoc. 18 20. 
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Aber Paulus zahlt feierlich und mit ausdriicklicher Hervorhebung 
eines Rangunterschiedes erstens Apostel, zweitens Propheten, 
drittens Lehrer als von Gott in der Kirche eingesetzt auf (1. Kor. 
12 28). Wir sehen an Act. 13 iff, wie Propheten und Lehrer zur 
Wahl und Bestallung zweier Apostel zusammenwirken®>, Aus der 
sogenannten Apostellehre erkennen wir endlich, da8 noch um die 
Wende des Jahrhunderts diese drei Klassen bestanden. Dem- 
gegeniiber wird man es als eine Abweichung von der Regel ebenso 
der Wirklichkeit wie der Formeltechnik zu deuten haben, wenn 
wir Eph. 411 auf eine Vier- bzw. Fiinfzahl stoBen: Apostel, 
Propheten, Evangelisten, Hirten und Lehrer. Evangelist ist der 
jiingere Titel fiir den Missionar, der als Ersatz eintritt, als Apostel 
die Einschrinkung auf die Zw6lf erfahren hat®*. Hier werden die 
Evangelisten neben die Apostel gestellt. Hirten und Lehrer aber 
bilden ein Paar von Synonymen. 

Der natiirliche Tageslauf weist auf Morgen und Abend als die 
zwei Gebetszeiten. Uberall haben wir das Morgen- und das Abend- 
gebet, das Morgen- und das Abendopfer. Zweimal tiglich spricht 
der fromme Jude sein Bekenntnis, indem er das Schma‘ Jisrael 
betet5’. Aber schon das Alte Testament kennt drei tagliche Ge- 
betszeiten, morgens, nachmittags und abends, und das hat das 
Christentum fiir das Vaterunser iibernommen®®. 

Das Alte Testament hat die Gesetzesbestimmung, daB alle 
Sachen durch zweier oder dreier Zeugen Mund festzustelien sind®. 
Diese Bestimmung wird im Neuen Testament nicht nur bei dem 
Prozesse Jesu®!, sondern auch sonst mehrfach angefiihrt®? und 
sie hat sich in mannigfachster Weise durch Zusammenstellung 
von zwei oder drei Zeugnissen ausgewirkt, am deutlichsten wohl 


55 Vol. 2. Tim. 1 11. 

56 2. Tim. 45; Act. 21 8; Euseb h. e. ITI, 37, 1ff. 

57 Berachoth I, 1-4. 

58 Berachoth IV, 1. 

59 Ps. 5518; Dan. 610; Didache 8 3. Vgl. G. F. Moore, Judaism II 219f. 
Dreimal taglich ist das Schmone ezre zu beten. 

60 Deut. 17 6; 19 15. 

61 Matth. 26 cof. (Mark. 14 57f.). 

62 Joh. 8 17; Mt. 18 16; 2. Kor. 13 1; 1. Tim. 5 19; Heb. 10 28. 
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Joh. 5 31-38, wo zu dem Zeugnis der Werke und des Vaters noch 
das des Taufers hinzugefiigt worden ist, wahrend urspriinglich 
als drittes wohl das der Schrift 5 38 gelten sollte®, 


IV 

Auch in der Geschichtserzihlung herrscht dasselbe Gesetz. Der 
Evangelist Markus erzaihlt zwei Speisungen®*, Lukas berichtet 
zwei Jiingeraussendungen®, Matthaus bringt sowohl die Heilung 
der zwei Blinden® als die des Daimonisch-Stummen®? zweimal, 
und dies ohne Veranlassung in seinen Quellen! Fiir Lukas hat 
kiirzlich Lyder Brun® dies Zweiheitsgesetz als die ganze Darstel- 
lung bestimmend erwiesen. Ein Schiiler von mir, Martin Blumen- 
thal, hat es mit Erfolg auf die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 
angewendet. In der Kritik der lukanischen Apostelgeschichte 
spielt es seit langem als Parallelismus zwischen Petrus und Paulus 
eine Rolle. Hier werden berichtet zwei Hauptreden des Petrus® 
und des Paulus”, je eine wunderbare Befreiung aus dem Gefang- 
nis’1, je eine Totenerweckung”, je ein Strafwunder’’, je ein 
Sammelbericht iiber Heilungen”*. 

Daneben steht aber auch hier die Dreizahl. Lukas bietet drei 
Darstellungen der Bekehrung des Apostels: cap. 9 als Erzahlung, 
22 und 26 als Bericht im Munde des: Apostels selbst. Hirsch’® hat 
sehr wahrscheinlich gemacht, da8 wir in 26 wirklich die aus der 


63 Die 2 Zeugen Apoc. 113; die 2 Stiicke (Gott und sein Eid) Hebr. 617f. 
Gewissen und Gedanken Rém. 2 15; Christus (Gott), das eigene Gewissen 
im heiligen Geist Rom. 9 1. 

64 Mark. 635ff. und 81ff.; Matth. 1415ff. und 15s2ff. 

65 Luk. 91ff. und 101ff. 

66 Matth. 9 a7ff. und 20 soff. 

67 Matth. 9 soff. und 12 eff. 

68 Symbolae Osloenses IX 1930, S. 38—50. 

69 Act. 214ff. und 312ff. 

70 Act. 1316 ff. und 17 22 ff. 

71 Act. 12 7ff. und 1625ff. 

72 Act. 9 36ff. und 20 off. 

78 Act. 53ff. und 13 off. 

74 Act. 515f. und 1911f. 

75 ZNW 28 1929, S. 305—312. 
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Auffassung des Apostels selbst hervorgegangene Darstellung, in 9 
die der Gemeinde von Damaskus und in 22 eine Verschmelzung 
dieser beiden haben. Das erinnert daran, da8 sich die Darstellung 
von der Verhaftung und wunderbaren Befreiung der Apostel in 
Act. 5 der Kritik langst als eine Verschmelzung der Motive von 
3, 4 und 12 herausgestellt hat. Ich habe dazu auf eine verwandte 
Erscheinung hingewiesen, die wir z. B. in der Geschichte von der 
Heilung des Blindgeborenen finden Joh. 9 1-7 und zweimal im 
Munde des Geheilten 9 11 und 1576. Der dreimaligen Verleugnung 
des Petrus Mk. 14 ce—zz2 m. par. entspricht die dreifache Frage: 
Simon Jona, hast du mich lieb 2?“ und der dreimalige Auftrag: 
,, Weide meine Schafe Joh. 21 15—17. 

Eine Gruppe fiir sich sind die Geschichtsbeispiele. Auch diese 
treten paarweise auf: die Niniviten und Jonas, die Kénigin von 
Saba und Salomo Mt. 12 41, 42; Lk. 11 31, 32; Elias und die Witwe 
von Sarepta, Elisa und der Syrer Naemann Lk. 4 25-27; die 
Galilaer, deren Blut Pilatus mit ihren Opfern mischte, und die 
Achtzehn, auf welche der Turm in Siloah fiel Luk. 13 1-4; die 
Aufstande des Theudas und des Judas Galilaus Act. 536, 37 in 
der Rede des Gamaliel. 

Eine andere Form des Parallelismus der Erzahlung sind die 
Gleichnispaare, die nicht nur der synoptischen Uberlieferung 
eigen sind: die Gleichnisse vom Senfkorn und vom Sauer- 
teig??, vom Schatz im Acker und von der kostbaren Perle’®, 
vom Unkraut unter dem Weizen und von den Fischen im Netz’?, 
von dem Hausbau auf Fels und Sand®®. Diese Gleichnispaarung 
ist nicht allein fiir Jesus charakteristisch; wir finden schon bei 
Plato ein Doppelgleichnis vom Ackerbau und vom Hausbau, ganz 
wie wir dies selbe Paar auch bei Paulus 1. Kor. 3 6-15 finden ®*. 
Hier fragt sich nur immer, ob man es mit einem synonymen oder 


76 ZNW 29 1930, S. 144—147. S. auch Mark. 918, 20, 26. Apoc. Bar. syr. 
58; 6ff.; 80. Apoc. Abrah. 27 1ff., 4f. 

77 Mt. 13 31-33; Lk. 13 18f. Vgl. zum folgenden meinen Aufsatz: Paarung 
und Dreiung in der evang. Uberlieferung, NTliche Studien fir Heinrici 
1914, 92—100. 

78 Mt. 13 44,45. 7® Mt. 13 24-30, 47-50.. °° Mt. 7 24-27; Lk. 6 47-49. 

80a A, Fridrichsen in Theol. Stud. Krit. 1922, 185f. 


10 
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mit einem synthetischen Parallelismus zu tun hat, ob das 2. Gleich- 
nis genau dasselbe sagen will wie das erste, oder ob ein neues Mo- 
ment hinzutritt®!, Bei dem Abendmahl geht das Gleichnis in reale 
Symbolik iiber: Jesus bricht und gibt den Jiingern das Brot und 
14Bt sie aus dem Kelche trinken. Das bedeutet Hingabe seines 
Leibes (Johannes und Ignatius sagen: Fleisches) und Blutes fir 
sie. Das ist ganz synonym; wir wiirden, wie Kahler richtig dazu 
bemerkt, sagen: Leib und Leben. Auch hier aber zeigt sich der 
Trieb zur Dreiheit: Markus stellt in seiner Gleichnisrede cap. 4 
drei Fruchtgleichnisse zusammen: vom Ertrag der Aussaat (falsch- 
lich meist als das Gleichnis vom viererlei Acker bezeichnet), von 
der von selbst wachsenden Saat und vom Senfkorn. Lukas stellt 
in cap. 15 die drei Gleichnisse vom Verlorenen zusammen, von 
denen die ersten beiden ganz deutlich ein urspriingliches Paar 
bilden, in Stil, Aufbau und Lange, auch schlieSlich in der Tendenz 
von dem dritten deutlich unterschieden. Ebenso stellt Matthius 
in cap. 25 drei Gleichnisse vom Jiingsten Gericht zusammen, 
wahrend seine Verbindung von Markus und Q in cap. 13 eine 
Siebenzahl ergibt®*!*. Auch innerhalb der einzelnen Gleichnisse 
1aBt sich dieser Trieb von der Zweiheit zur Dreiheit klar beobach- 
ten. Jesus arbeitet in seinen Gleichnissen im allgemeinen mit 
einem einfachen Kontrast: Die beiden Sdhne Mt. 21 2s—31, Phari- 
sier und Zéllner Luk. 18 10-14. Aber um das Bild reicher und 
lebhafter und eindrucksvoller zu gestalten, spaltet er die eine 
Figur gerne in zwei. So stehen dem barmherzigen Samariter der 
Priester und der Levit gegeniiber Lk. 10 30-37, dem Knecht, der 
sein Pfund vergrub, zwei, die damit Geschafte machten Mt. 25 
14-80; Luk. 19 12-27. Diese Spaltung kann sich noch steigern. 
So stehen in dem Gleichnis von den Arbeitern im Weinberg den 
Pachtern drei Knechte und der Sohn gegeniiber®’, in dem von den 
Arbeitern im Weinberg Mt. 20 1-16 sind es fiinf Gruppen, die aber 


81 Synonym sind die Traumpaare Josephs und Pharaos Gen. 37; 41. 

81a Kine Siebenzahl in Gleichnissen a:xch Syr. Baruch apoc. 22 (III 8 
Violet). 

82 Am deutlichsten Lk. 20 9-19, doch auch Mk. 12 1-12 und Mt. 21 33-46, 
die daneben noch viele Knechte kurz erwahnen. 
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wieder deutlich auf den einfachen Gegensatz: die Ersten und die 
Letzten hinauskommen®. Eigenartig liegt die Uberlieferung bei 
den zum Bittgebet auffordernden Gleichnisspriichen vom Vater, 
der seinem Sohne nicht statt Brot einen Stein und nicht statt 
Fisch eine Schlange geben wird Mt. 7 9,10. Bei Lk. 11 11 tritt 
dazu: statt Ei einen Skorpion. Es ist nur fraglich, ob dies als 
drittes Glied zu lesen ist oder ob unter Ausfall des ersten auch bei 
Lukas nur ein Doppelspruch vorliegt, wobei das Tertium compara- 
tionis des Unbrauchbaren in das des Schadlichen verschoben ware. 
Dann hatte erst die jiingere Textiiberlieferung durch Erganzung 
des 1. Gliedes aus Matthaus die Dreiheit bei Lukas geschaffen. 
Doch hat Lukas selbst die Tendenz zur Erweiterung von der 
Zweiheit zur Dreiheit. So fiigt 5 se—s9 zu den beiden Gleichnissen 
aus Mk. 2 21, 22 vom neuen Lappen in dem alten Kleid und dem 
neuen Wein in alten Schlauchen ein 3. vom alten und jungen Wein 
hinzu und erginzt 9 57-62 die zwei von Q zusammengestellten 
Nachfolgegespriache Mt. 8 1s—22 durch ein drittes. 


Vv 

Wir kommen unserem eigentlichen Thema naher, wenn wir jetzt 
auf die Art achten, wie Einheiten durch zwei- und dreigliedrige 
Gruppen von Begriffen umschrieben werden. Alt-Israel hat 
keinen zusammenfassenden Ausdruck fiir das, was die Griechen 
den Kosmos, wir die Welt nennen. ,,Ir: Anfang schuf Gott Him- 
mel und Erde“ Gen. 11. Unzahligemal kommt die Verbindung 
im Alten und auch im Neuen Testament vor, sei es, daB dabei 
mehr die Znsammengehérigkeit oder der Gegensatz betont werden 
soll, daB sie in synonymem oder in antithetischem Parallelismus 
stehen: ,,H6re Himmel und vernimm Erde“ Jes. 12. ,,Soviel der 
Himmel hoher ist als die Erde“ Jes. 55 9. ,,.Dein Wille geschehe 
wie im Himmel so auf Erden“ Mt.610. ,,Himmel und Erde werden 
vergehen“ Mt.5 18. ,,Ein neuer Himmel und eine neue Erde“ 
Apoc. 21 1. Nun aber kommt der Trieb zur Dreizahl und schafft 


83 Die zur 3., 6., 9. Stunde Angeworbenen werden am SchluB gar nicht 
mehr erwahnt, stehen aber sachlich den zur 11. Stunde Eingetretenen gleich, 
sofern sie keinen Anspruch auf den vollen vertragsmaBigen Lohn haben. 

10* 
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zwei verschiedene Erginzungen: Zur Erde als Festland gedacht 
tritt als Erginzung das Meer®*; so entsteht die Trias: Himmel 
und Erde und Meer®®. Andererseits tritt zu Himmel als Gegen- 
satz Holle, Unterwelt®*, und so entsteht die Trias: Himmel, Erde 
und Unterwelt®’. Dieser entsprechen dann die analogen Drei- 
heiten: Engel, Menschen und Damonen (Teufel) oder Engel, 
Menschen, Lebende und Tote®*. Durch Kombination der beiden 
entsteht dann gelegentlich eine Vierheit: im Himmel und auf 
Erden, im Meer und in allen Tiefen Ps. 135 6, Himmel, Erde, 
Meer, Abgrund und Unterwelt Apok. Abr. 12 9. Die Tierwelt wird 
in der Bibel von verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten aus eingeteilt. 
Zu der einfachsten Teilung VierfiiBler (,,Tiere des Feldes“, ,,Ge- 
tier“, ,,Vieh“‘) und Végel (vgl. Gen. 2 19) treten als drittes Glied 
entweder die Fische*** oder die Kriechtiere (,,Gewiirm“)®”; wer- 
den beide hinzugefiigt, so entsteht eine Tetras®*°. Hine andere Ein- 
teilung geht nur von den VierfiiBlern aus und teilt diese in zahme 
Tiere (= ,,Vieh“) und wilde Tiere. Eine Trias entsteht durch Hin- 
zufiigung des ,,Gewiirmes‘ (Gen. 1 24, 25) oder der Vogel (Gen. 220; 
910), eine Viergliedrigkeit durch Hinzufiigung dieser beiden 
Gruppen (Gen. 714, 21; Ps. 14810). Beide Gesichtspunkte kénnen 
auch durcheinandergehen, dann entsteht z. B. die Vierteilung: 
Schafe, Ochsen (= zahme Tiere), wilde Tiere, Végel, Fische 


84 Hiob 11 9; Ape. 7 2. 

85 Ps. 69 35; 1466; Neh. 96; Act. 424; 1415; Apc. 211, dazu die Aus- 
weitungen zur Viergliedrigkeit Hag. 2 7, 22: Himmel, Erde, Meer, Trockenes 
und Apoc. 14 7: Himmel, Erde, Meer, Wasserbrunnen. Eine andere Trias 
findet sich Ex. 20 11 in der Formel: Himmel und Erde und alles was darinnen 
ist. 

86 Vgl. Hiob 11 8; Ps. 139 8; Jes. 7 11; Am. 9 2; Mt. 11 23; Rém. 10, 6. 

87 Ex. 20 4; Deut. 58; Apc.53; dazu die vier Glieder Apc. 513: Him- 
mel, Erde, unter der Erde, Meer. 

88 Unsicher in der Deutung ist Phil. 210: Himmlische und Irdische und 
Unterirdische. Eigenartig ist die Trias 1.Kor.4 4: Welt und Engel und 
Menschen. 

888 Gen. 128; Hos. 43; Zeph. 13; 1. Kor. 15 39. 

88b Gen. 130; 6 7.20; 78, 23; 817,19; Hos. 220; Act. 1012 (11 6 + 6npia) 
Rém. 1 23. 

88C Gen. 92; Deut. 417f.; 1. K6n. 513; Hes. 3820; wohl auch Hiob 127f. 
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(Ps. 8 sf.). Endlich kann die Mannigfaltigkeit der Tierwelt auch 
zu der fiinfteiligen Zusammenfassung (Gen. 1 26) fiihren: Fische, 
Vogel, Vieh, wilde Tiere, Gewiirm (bei Luther nicht erkennbar). 

Auch die Pflanzenwelt erscheint dreigeteilt: Gras, Krauter 
und Baume Gen. 1 1:f. 

Wir reden von Tierreich, Pflanzenreich und Mineralreich. Diese 
Trias ist der Bibel nicht geliufig. Wohl aber Sonne, Mond und 
Sterne®®, wozu wir die Vorstufen in Sonne und Mond®, Sonne 
und Sterne®!, Mond und Sterne®? finden. 

Auch bei der Zeit ist es ahnlich. Man kann sie zweiteilig fassen. 
Die semitischen Sprachen haben nur zwei Tempora. So redet 
auch Zeno®? nur von zwei solchen. Das hangt zusammen mit der 
stoischen Lehre vom Begrenzten und Unbegrenzten, wozu die 
Schule noch eine dritte Kategorie des Mittleren hinzufiigt®*. Das 
Spatjudentum spricht von zwei Aonen, dem gegenwirtigen und 
dem zukiinftigen Weltzeitalter®®. Andererseits gibt es die Ein- 
teilung der Zeit in die drei Formen: Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und 
Zukunft. Die syrische Baruch-Apocalypse hat sowohl die Zwei- 
teilung: vergangen und kiinftig (243; III 51 Violet) als auch die 


Dreiteilung: gegenwartig, vergangen und zukiinftig (21 9; 23 3; 
III 2 9; 43 V.). Ebenso Sap. 1413 ore yap jv aw apxiis ove eis 
Tov aiava €ora neben 7 18: die Weisheit kennt apyyv Kai TéAos Kat 


89 Deut. 4 19; Ps. 136 sf., 148 3; Jes. 1310; Jer. 31 35; Mt. 24 29; Lk. 21 25; 
1.Kor. 15 41. Vgl. die Trias: Sonne, Mond, irgendein Heer des Himmels 
Deut. 17 s. 

80 Jos. 10 12f.; Ps. 72 5; 1216; Jes.24 23; 3026; 6019; Joel 3 4; Habac.3 11; 
Ape. 21 23. 

®1 Hiob 9 7. 

92 Ps. 8 4. 

®3 Stephanos, Scholion zu Dionysius Thrax ed. Hilgard, Gramm. graec. 
I, 3 S. 250. Vgl. W. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, Basel 1920 
I, 15, dazu M. Pohlenz, Stoa und Semitismus, Ilbergs Neue Jahrbiicher IT 
1926, 259f. Von Chrysipp gab es eine Reihe von Schriften iiber das dép:orov 
und das dpecpeévor, s. Diog. Laert. VII 96 = Fragm. Stoic. vet. IT 51, 15; 7 433 
8 1, 15 von Arnim, die es aber alle mit der Logik zu tun haben. 

®4 Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. VIII 96 = Fragm. Stoic. vet. II 66, 
38 ff. von Arnim: déoyata opiopeéva, ddpiora, péoa. 

95 F. Weber, Theologie? 371ff.; Moore, Judaism II 378. 
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pecoTNTA Xpovev, vgl. einerseits Koh. 3 11: av apxis Kat mex pt Té- 
ous, andererseits Mc. 1319, wo Joel 2 2 deutlich zur Dreigliedrigkeit 
entwickelt ist. So wird Gottes Ewigkeit in Anlehnung an die Erkla- 
rung des Gottesnamens Jahve als der Seiende Ex. 3 14 umschrie- 
ben in der Formel: ,,Der da ist und der da war und der da sein 
wird“*®6, und von Christus wird feierlich bekannt: ,,Jesus Christus 
gestern und heute und derselbe auch in Ewigkeit“ Hebr. 13 s. In 
diesen Zusammenhang gehort auch die Zweiheit: Gott bzw. Chri- 
stus ist das A und Q, der Erste und der Letzte, der Anfang und das 
Ende®’. Dasselbe sagt die Formel: ,,Von ihm und zu ihm sind alle 
Dinge“®8, die wir dann in der dreiheitlichen Erweiterung finden: 
Denn von ihm und durch ihn und zu ihm sind alle Dinge“ Rém. 
11 36, was an die altorphische Formel von Zeus als Anfang und 
Ende und Mitte aller Dinge®® und an die Dreiheit apy Kat atria Kai 
mépas Sap. 14 27 erinnert. Auch Aristoteles bestimmt die Drei- 
zahl als Zahl des Alls, weil sie Ende, Mitte und Anfang umfaBt!. 
Merkwiirdig ist, wie vielfach diese Formeln von der natiirlichen 
Reihenfolge: Anfang, Mitte, Ende; Vergangenheit, Gegenwart, 
Zukunft abweichen. Gerade hierin liegt ein Hinweis darauf, daB 
die Dreiheit dabei nicht urspriinglich, sondern aus einer Zweiheit 
erwachsen ist. Hierher gehéren endlich die Zeit- bzw. Ewigkeits- 
bestimmungen in den doxologischen Formeln: neben das einfache 
,Lhm sei Ehre in Ewigkeit“ stellt sich das zweigliedrige ,,Welchem 
sei Ehre jetzt und immerdar“, und diese beiden wachsen zusammen 
zu dem dreigliedrigen: ,,Jetzt und immerdar und von Ewigkeit 
zu Ewigkeit*“‘1. 

96 Apoc. 1 4; 48. 97 Apc. 1 8,17; 2 8; 21 6; 22 13. 

*81. Kor. 86 ist dies differenziert ¢€ 05 ra mdvra xat jpeis eis airdv, 
wahrend im niachsten Gliede bei Christus ein doppeltes dd folgt. 

9 Plato leg. IV 715e, Orphicorum Fragmenta rec. Kern frg. 21 p. 908. 

100 Aristoteles, de caelo I p. 268 12. 

101 Die einfache Formel: eis rév aidva, bzw. eis rovs aidvas z. B. Ps. 88 
(89) 53; Rém.1 25; 95; 1136; 2.Kor. 1131; Mt. 613 (K.-Text); dieselbe 
potenziert: eis rots aiévas trav aidvev Gal. 15; Phil.420; Rém. 16 27; 
1.Tim. 117; 2.Tim.418; Hebr. 13 21; 1.Petr.411; 511; Apoc. 16; 5183; 
712. Weitere Potenzierung eis mdoas ras yeveas tod aidvos trav aldvev 


Eph. 3 21. Zweigliedrige Formeln é¢is rév aidva xai «is rov aléva rov aidvos 
Ps. 71 (72) 19 — im Urtext nur pdtyd; amd Tov aidvos Kai eis Tov aiava 
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Die Menschen erfassen sich zunichst gewohnlich als eine Zwei- 
heit: Leib und Seele, oder Fleisch und Geist, auch Glieder und 
Verstand, verfeinert wohl auch der auBere und der innere Mensch; 
alle diese zweigliedrigen Formeln finden sich im Neuen Testament. 
Nun werden sie aber an- und ineinander geschoben, und so ent- 
stehen Triaden: Euer Leib ganz samt Seele und Geist 1. Thess. 5 23, 
vgl. zur Trichotomie Apoc. Abr. 63. Eine eigenartige Trias findet 
sich auch Jes. Sir. 19 27 (30). 

Beim Menschen unterscheidet man Werke und Worte!™, da- 
neben Worte und Gedanken?, Zusammengeschoben ergibt das 
die uns aus dem liturgischen Siindenbekenntnis geliufige Formel: 
Wir haben gesiindigt in Gedanken, Worten und Werken, eine Trias, 
die der Bibel fehlt, die sich aber im Avesta findet, und von 
da aus ganz vereinzelt in spatjiidischer Literatur™, dann viel- 
leicht unter manichiischem Einflu8 haufig bei Augustin, und seit- 
dem in die Kirchensprache iibergegangen ist. 

Gelaufig wie Glaube und Werke! ist Glaube und Liebe!. Dem 


Ps. 40(41) 14 bzw. amé rov aiavos Kai €ws tov aidvos Ps. 105(106) 48. eis rov 
aiéva kai ére Ps. Sal. 910; 119; 171, 46; amd Trav aidver cis Tos aiavas TaD 
aidvey 1. Clem. 652; amd yeveds eis yevedy mart. Polyc. 21; xai viv kai eis 
quépav aidvos 2. Petr. 3 18; kat viv xat eis mavras Tovs aldvas Tay aidvev 
1. Clem. 64; xai viv xai eis rovs wéAXovras aiévas mart. Polyc. 14 3. Dreiteilig: 
apo tavros Tov ai@vos Kal viv kal eis mdavras Tos ai@vas Jud. 25; Kat viv Kai 
eis yeveds yevedr kal eis Tovs ai@vas Tv aidvwv 1.Clem. 61 3; viv cai dei kai eis Tous 
aiévas ray aidrev haufig in den spaiteren Liturgien z. B. Brightman, Litur- 
gies eastern and western 31, 22f. (Lit. Jac.); 11411 (Lit. Marc.); 312 29 f. 
(Lit. Basil.). 

102 Tuk. 2419; Act. 7 22; Rém. 1518; 2.Kor. 1011; Kol. 317; 2.Thess. 
217, vgl. Werk und Gedanke Jes. 66, 18; Ps. 40 6, Weg und Gedanke Jes. 
55 7, 8, 9, Herz und Gedanke Sir. 33 5, Rat und Gedanke Ps. 33 10. 

103 Ps, 566. - Ps. 392ff. Gedanke, Weg, Wort; Sap. 16 Gedanke, Herz, Wort. 

104 Werke, Worte, Gedanken Test. XII Patr. Jos. 10. Ad-yos, BovAn, mpaypa 
ebd. 20, vgl. Wort, Werk, Wahrheit 1. Joh. 318. Philo deutet in diesem Sinne 
Deut. 30 14: Mund, Herz, Hand auf Wort (Adyos), Wille (SovAn, Stdvora), Tat 
(mpakts, épyov) vgl. de post. Caini 85 (I 241 M.) de mut. nom. 237 (I 614.M.), 
de somn. II 180 (I 682 M.), de virt. 183 (IT 406 M.), de praem. et poen. 80 
{II 421 M.), quod omnis probus liber sit 68 (IT 456 M.). 

105 Jac. 2 17ff.; vgl. IV. Esr. 13 28. 

106 ]1,Thess. 36; 58; 2.Thess. 13; Kol.14; Philemon 5; Eph. 6 23; 
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Gegensatz von Gegenwart und Zukunft, der alle Religion bestimmt, 
entspricht andererseits die Zweiheit Glauben und Hoffen!’. Sel- 
ten nur findet sich die Zusammenstellung Lieben und Hoffen!®, 
Umso gelaufiger ist uns die Dreiheit: Glaube, Liebe, Hoffnung oder 
wie es gelegentlich lautet: Glaube, Hoffnung, Liebe 1. Kor. 13 131. 
Thr entspricht eine analoge Trias, der wir in der Apoc. 2 2 be- 
gegnen: Werk, Miihe, Geduld.“° Aus der Verbindung der beiden 
in 1. Thess. 1 3 wollte der ,,Tiibinger“ Scharfsinn eines Holsten 
den Unions-Paulinismus heraushéren. 

Die gleichen Tendenzen beobachten wir auch bei der paulini- 
schen GruSformel. Kurz und schlicht lautet sie am Schlu8 der 
Briefe: ,,Die Gnade sei mit Euch.“‘ Voller klingt es uns im Eingang 
der Briefe entgegen: ,,Gnade sei euch und Friede von Gott un- 
serm Vater und dem Herrn Jesus Christus.‘‘ Neben xapts Kat e(pnvn 
steht eine gleichbedeutende Formel, die schon im Spiatjudentum 
gebrauchlich war: eos kat e‘ojvn’™, Durch Zusammenschiebung 
beider entsteht die in der nachpaulinischen Briefliteratur iibliche 
Trias: yapis, €Aeos, etpyvn?, 

Besonders klar liegt die formgeschichtliche Entwicklung auch 
bei den Ausdriicken fiir Wunder. Der neutestamentliche Grund- 
begriff dafiir ist enueiov'®, Sehr gelaufig aber ist die Verbindung 


1.Tim.114; 2.Tim. 113; erweitert + dyacpds 1.Tim. 215; 5gliedrig 
1.Tim. 4 12; Apoc. 2 19; 6gliedrig 1.Tim. 6 11. 

107 1. Petr. 1 21; Kol. 1 23; Rom. 5 2. 

108 Ps. 512; 18(17)2f.; 31 (30) 24f.; 119(118) 113f. 

109 Reitzenstein, Nachrichten von der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaft zu Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse, 1916, 367—416 
wollte in dieser paulinischen Formel die Antithese zu einer erst bei Porphyrius 
ad Marcellam 24 nachweisbaren, angeblich altgnostischen Formel Glaube — 
Wahrheit (Reitzenstein setzt dafiir auf Grund von Clemens Alex. strom. 
VII 574 Gnosis)—Eros—Hoffnung sehen. Aber Harnack, PreuBische Jahrbiicher 
164, 5 wird recht behalten, daB es aller Analogie widerspricht, daB die tria- 
dische Formel sich aus der tetradischen entwickelt haben soll. 

110 Vgl. die Pentas epya, dydmn, miotis, Staxovia, dmopovn 219. 

111 Gal. 6 16. 

112 1,Tim. 1 2; 2. Tim. 1 2; 2. Joh. 3; Jud. 2. 

113 Mt. 12 38, 39; 161,3,4; Mk.1617,20; Lk.238; Joh. 2 11, 18, 23; 
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onueia Kai Tépata sowohl im abwertenden Sinn von den Liigen- 
wundern des Antichristes™, als im guten Sinne von den Wundern 
Jesu und der Apostel!45. Der Trieb zur Dreiheit aber bekundet sich 
darin, daB je nach dem verschiedenen Begriff erginzend hinzutreten 
bald duvapers, bald wveiua, bald eine Verbindung von beiden™®, 

SchlieBlich liefern ein gutes Beispiel fiir zunehmende Erweite- 
rung die johanneischen Ich-Aussagen. Fiinf von den sieben sind 
eingliedrig: ,.Ich bin das Brot des Lebens“, ,,Ich bin das Licht 
der Welt“, ,,Ich bin die Tiir“, ,,Ich bin der gute Hirte“, ,,Ich bin 
der Weinstock‘; eine ist zweigliedrig: ,,Ich bin die Auferstehung 
und das Leben“!8, und schlieBlich kommt auch eine dreigliedrige 
vor: ,,Ich bin der Weg und die Wahrheit und das Leben, niemand 
kommt zum Vater. denn durch mich“!!*. Wie der zweite Stichos 
zeigt, kommt es eigentlich auf den ersten Begriff ,,Weg“ an; die 
beiden andern geben nur das Ziel dieses Weges an, gleichbedeutend 
mit ,,zum Vater“. 

Man kann diese verschiedenen Erweiterungsvorginge in quasi 
mathematischen Formeln so darstellen: aus a+b und b+e wird 
a+b-+c, oder auch a+b und a+e ergeben a+b+e; zu a+b 


tritt c oder y; es kommt dann vor, da zu a+-b noch c-+-y treten. 


VI 
So kommen wir nun zu der Formel, die vor allem von Belang 
ist, der Trinitatsformel. Ich habe an anderer Stelle gezeigt, wie im 
Denken des Urchristentums sich die alttestamentliche Formel: 
Gott der Herr“ spaltet in: Gott und der Herr. Dabei nimmt 


32; 454; 6 2, 14, 26; 7 31; 916; 10 41; 11 47; 12 18, 37; 20 30; Act. 4 16, 225 
8 6; 1. Kor. 1 22; Apoc. 12 1; 13 13 u. 6. 

114 2. Thess. 2 9; Mt. 24 24. 115 Joh. 4 48; Act. 2 43; 4 30; 512; 143. 

116 2, Kor. 1212 onpeia kai répara kai Svvdpes, in umgekehrter Reihen- 
folge Act. 222; Rém. 15 19 év duvdpec onpetwv cai reparav, év duvdpet mvevpatos; 
vgl. auch Act. 6 8 wAnpns xaptros kal Suvdpews eroie Tépara kai onpeia peydda. 
Triadisch Hebr. 2 4 cuvemipaprupotvros tov Oeod onpeiots te kai tépact Kai 
rrockxidats Suvdpeoty Kai mvevparos dyiov peptopois. 

117 Joh. 6 35, 48; 8 12; 10 7, 11; 151. 

118 Joh. 11 25. 119 Joh. 14 6. 

120 KYPIOC IHCOYC Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, Band 30, 1931, 97 ff. 
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wieder zur Auffiillung jedes der beiden Glieder eine Naherbestim- 
mung zu sich: Gott der (unser) Vater und der (unser) Herr Jesus 
Christus. Bei letzterem kann man die Tendenz zur Dreiheit be- 
sonders gut beobachten. Das alteste Bekenntnis der Jesusjiinger 
ist: Jesus ist der Messias, der Christus. Daneben tritt das andere 
zu Jesus als dem Herrn. Nun schieben sich diese wieder zusammen, 
und wir erhalten die reicheren Formeln: Jesus Christus der Herr, 
unser Herr Jesus Christus, wobei als Ubergiinge die pradikativen 
Wendungen: Jesus als Messias, Jesus als Herrn bekennen, da8 
Jesus Christus der Herr sei usw. gelten diirfen. 

Zu der Zweiheit Gott und der Herr tritt nun als drittes Glied 
bei Paulus gern der Geist 2. Kor. 13 13: Die Gnade unsers Herrn 
Jesus Christus und die Liebe Gottes und die Gemeinschaft des 
Heiligen Geistes sei mit euch allen, oder 1. Kor. 12 4-6: Es sind 
mancherlei Gaben, aber ein Geist, und es sind mancherlei Amter, 
aber es ist ein Herr, und es sind mancherlei Krafte, aber es ist ein 
Gott, der da wirket alles in allen. Diese Trias ist den Spiteren so 
geliufig, daB sie sie dort vermissen, wo sie nicht steht. Die Vater 
des 4. Jahrhunderts, besonders die an der Trinitatslehre so stark 
interessierten Kappadokier, lesen in ihrem Bibeltext 1. Kor. 8 6 
neben dem iiberlieferten ,,einen Gott den Vater, von welchem 
alle Dinge sind und wir zu ihm, und einen Herrn Jesum Christ, 
durch welchen alle Dinge sind und wir durch ihn“ noch ,,und einen 
Heiligen Geist, in welchem alle Dinge sind und wir in ihm.“ 

Da8 aber diese Formel nicht von Anfang an offenbarungsmaBig 
feststand, das beweist zunaichst einmal die Tatsache, da8 die Er- 
ginzung des dritten Gliedes schwankt. Wir haben eine Parallel- 
bildung zu erkennen in der Forme! 1. Tim. 5 21: ,,Ich beschwére 
dich vor Gott und dem Herrn Jesus Christus und den auserwahlten 
Engeln“. Da8 es sich hier um eine solenne Formel handelt, nicht 
nur ein Augenblicksgebilde, zeigt erstlich der feierliche Zusammen- 
hang, zum andern der Umstand, da8 sich dasselbe Luk. 9 26 in 
einer eigenartigen Umbildung der Markusvorlage findet: ,,Des 
Menschen Sohn, wenn er kommen wird in seiner Herrlichkeit und 
seines Vaters und der heiligen Engel“ — Mk. 8 38 lautet: ,,Des 
Menschen Sohn, wenn er kommen wird in der Herrlichkeit seines 
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Vaters mit den heiligen Engeln‘‘. Ferner zeugt dafiir Apoc. 14f. ,,Von 
dem der da ist und der da war und der da kommt, und von den 
sieben Geistern, die da sind vor seinem Stuhl, und von Jesus 
Christus, dem treuen Zeugen...“. Es ist die paulinische GruB- 
formel, triadisch erginzt mit einem (2.) Glied, das die Mitte halt 
zwischen dem ,,der Heilige Geist“ bei Paulus und dem ,,die heiligen 
Engel“ bei den Deuteropaulinen. Dazu kommt endlich eine viel- 
umstrittene Stelle bei Justin dem Martyrer, die sich nach unserer 
Auffassung sehr einfach, namlich eben formelgeschichtlich, erklart. 
Justin will Apologie I 6 dem Vorwurf der Gottlosigkeit (a@eorns) 
der Christen begegnen, Darum macht er als Gegenstinde ihrer 
Verehrung namhaft: ,,Den allerwahrsten Gott, den Vater der Ge- 
rechtigkeit und Verstiandigkeit und aller anderen Tugenden, der 
unvermischt ist mit dem Bésen, und den von ihm gekommenen 
Sohn, der uns gelehrt hat, und das Heer der ihm nachfolgenden 
und sich ihm angleichenden guten Engel, und den prophetischen 
Geist“‘1#4, Das klingt fast polytheistisch. Jedenfalls ist es eine 
Begriffstetras, die iiber die iibliche Trias des Glaubensbekenntnisses 
hinausgeht. Aber sie erklart sich, abgesehen von Justins Absicht, 
ein Gegenstiick zu dem Polytheismus zu bieten, einfach aus der- 
selbea Verschmelzung zweier triadischer Formeln, die wir schon 
mehrfach beobachten konnten: a+b+c und a+b-+-+¥ ergibt 
a+b+y-+c. Warum Justin die Engel vor den Geist gestellt hat, 
wird sich mit Sicherheit kaum sagen lassen. Vermuten kann 
man, da8 ihm die Formel mit den Engeln geliufiger war als die 
andere. 

Die paulinische Formel hat sich iibrigens keineswegs durch- 
gesetzt. Neben sie tritt eine andere, die man johanneisch nennen 
méchte, obwohl sie sich bei Johannes gar nicht findet. Aber 
johanneisch ist ihre Grundlage, die zweigliedrige Formel: Vater 
und Sohn, eine Formel, die an sich einfach und allgemein mensch- 


121 Justin apol. 16: cai épodoyotpev rev rotovT@y voutlopevav Oedv GCeot 

elvat, GAN’ odxé Tod aAnOeordrov Kai marpos Sixatoovrns Kai cwppoovrns Kai TeV 
> ~ > ’ , a? >> - x > > a 23 

G@\dov aperar, dvertpixrov Te kaxias Oeov GAX éxeivdv Te Kai Tov Tap avTod vidy 

€dOdvra kai Siddgavra Has ravra Kai Tov Tov GAdov émopevar Kal eLoporovpevov 
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lich ist, die aber als ,,der Vater und der Sohn“ das einzigartige Ver- 
haltnis Jesu zu Gott als seinem himmlischen Vater ausdriickt. Die 
Formel ist charakteristisch johanneisch — sie findet sich im 
4. Evangelium 10mal, inden Johannesbriefen 8mal — aber sie ist 
nicht erst von Johannes geschaffen ; wir treffen sie je einmal in bei- 
den synoptischen Grundquellen, bei Markus 13 32 (Mt. 2436): ,, Von 
dem Tage aber und der Stunde wei niemand, auch nicht die Engel 
im Himmel, auch nicht der Sohn, sondern allein der Vater“, 
andererseits aus Q Mt. 1127; Lk. 1022: ,,Niemand kennet den Sohn, 
denn nur der Vater, und niemand kennet den Vater, denn nur der 
Sohn und wem es der Sohn will offenbaren.“ Man wird doch kaum 
annehmen diirfen, daB beide synoptischen Grundquellen je einmal 
johanneisch beeinflu8t worden seien. So belegt dieser Quellen- 
befund, daB die johanneische Formel: ,,Der Vater und der Sohn‘ 
mindestens auf die Urgemeinde, wahrscheinlich aber auf den 
Sprachgebrauch Jesu selber zuriickgeht, nur daB, was bei Jesus 
gelegentlich und vereinzelt auftritt, bei Johannes regelmaBig und 
durchgehend verwendet ist. Von hier aus versteht sich nun, daB 
die auf die angeblich johanneische Formel von Vater und Sohn 
aufgebaute triadische Taufformel sich ausgerechnet nur bei 
Mt. 28 19 und in der Didache 7 1 findet. Sie geht freilich wohl 
nicht auf den historischen Jesus, wohl aber auf die Urgemeinde 
zuriick, und sie hat sich als die Taufformel der ganzen Christen- 
heit durchgesetzt und ist die Grundlage des sogenannten aposto- 
lischen Symbols geworden. Merkwiirdigerweise hat dies sogenannte 
apostolische Symbol nicht an diese, sondern an die paulinische 
Formel angekniipft: ,,I[ch glaube an Gott den Vater... und an 
Jesum Christum, seinen eingebornen Sohn, unsern Herrn... und 
an den Heiligen Geist.“ So haben sich in Taufformel und Symbol 
die beiden alten Formeln nebeneinander her durch die Jahr- 
hunderte erhalten. 

Ubrigens hat auch diese zweite Trinitatsformel einen Nebenscho8 auf- 
zuweisen. Wie dem paulinischen ,,Herr‘‘ ein Konkurrent in dem gnostischen 
»»Heiland“* erwuchs, so dem johanneischen ,,Sohn‘‘ in dem philonischen 
»sLogos.“ In dem vielumstrittenen Comma Johanneum, d.h. dem auf eine 


trinitarische Umdeutung der drei Zeugen 1. Joh. 57: ,,Drei sind, die da 
zeugen, der Geist und das Wasser und das Blut, und diese drei sind eins“ 
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zuriickgehenden Zusatz: ,,Drei sind, die da zeugen im Himmel, der Vater, 
der Logos (das Wort) und der Heilige Geist, und diese drei sind eins“ hat 
die Kirche des Mittelalters und die Orthodoxie der Neuzeit bis in unsere 
Tage hinein die Hauptbeweisstelle fiir ihre Trinitatslehre zu finden ge- 
glaubt. Wir sehen darin nur das abendlandische Gegenstiick zu jener 
oben besprochenen trinitarischen Interpolation von 1.Kor.86 bei den 
Kappadokiern. 


Vil 


Formeln aber sind nicht Selbstzweck. Sie dienen dem Ausdruck 
von Sachen, seien dies Gedanken der Menschen oder Wesenheiten. 
Wenn die Christenheit gerade in dem feierlichsten Moment der 
Einweihung die triadische Formel braucht, so will sie damit zum 
Ausdruck bringen, da8 ihr die Trinitiat als die Grundlage des neuen 
Seins erscheint, das in der Taufe zustande kommt. Was soll das 
bedeuten? Sie nennt eine Dreiheit und meint doch eine Einheit. 
Das ist das wichtigste an der Trinitaét: sie hat durchaus den 
Monotheismus zur Voraussetzung und will diesen unter keinen 
Umstinden preisgeben. Das ist das unveriiuBerliche Erbe des Ju- 
dentums in allen Formen des Christentums. Dennoch treten hier 
neben Gott noch zwei andere GréSen — sollen wir sagen: Begriffe 
oder Personen? Nun, der Herr ist nicht ein abstrakter Begriff, 
sondern eine ganz konkrete geschichtliche Person, Jesus von Naza- 
reth, der unter Pontius Pilatus gekreuzigt wurde. Darin liegt das 
eigentliche Problem: wie kommt dieser neben Gott? Liegt hier 
nicht Menschenvergottung vor? Der christliche Glaube antwortet: 
Nein, er gehért zu Gott, wie der Heilsmittler zu dem Heilsurheber, 
wie der Bringer zu dem Sender. Wir hitten Gott nicht so wie wir 
ihn haben, als unsern Vater im Himmel, ja wir hatten ihn iiber- 
haupt nicht, wenn er uns nicht in Jesus nahe getreten wire. Vater 
und Sohn gehéren zusammen. ,,Wer mich siehet, der siehet den 
Vater“, ,,[ch und der Vater sind eins“: Die Verehrung des Sohnes 
geht mit der des Vaters Hand in Hand; das ist des Vaters eigener 
Wille. Aber auch vom Geist gilt, da8 er nicht nur ein Begriff, 
eine Formel ist. Geist, Wind, Hauch sind sowohl im Hebriischen 
als im Griechischen identisch. Der Geist ist spiirbar wie der Wind; 
im Hauch spiirt man die Nahe eines lebenden Wesens. So ist der 
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Geist ein Bild fiir das Wirken Gottes bzw. des erhéhten Herrn 
auf uns. Nein! nicht nur ein Bild, er ist dieses Wirken selbst. Im 
Sohne haben wir den Vater, im Geiste spiiren wir beide, den Vater 
wie den Sohn. Von diesen Gedanken der sog. dkonomischen Trini- 
tat weiter vorzudringen zur sog. immanenten, d. h. den innergott- 
lichen Beziehungen, war dem spekulativen Geiste eines Augustin 
vorbehalten. Er glaubte in der Trias von amans, amatus und 
mutuus amor oder auch von memoria, intelligentia, voluntas oder 
mens, notitia mentis, dilectio!, die Dreiheit in der Einheit bei 
Gott als wesensnotwendig nachweisen zu kénnen. Die Kirche ist 
ihm auf diesem Wege gefolgt, aber wir Heutigen haben ihn wieder 


verlassen. 


Diese Art, das Problem anzufassen, unterscheidet sich bewuBt 
von der sog. religionsgeschichtlichen Methode. Hermann Usener 
hat in seiner Abhandlung Dreiheit1** alles Material zusammen- 
gestellt, was man iiber Géttertriaden kennt. Die Ubersicht ergibt, 
daB die Gétterdreiheit eine der verbreitetsten Erscheinungen ist 
Damit sind von vornherein alle die alteren Versuche, die christ- 
liche Trinitét aus einer bestimmten éstlichen Religion abzuleiten, 
auBer Geltung gesetzt. Mit der indischen Dreiheit: Brahman, S’iva 
und Wischnu, hat die christliche eben nur die Dreizahl gemein. 
Die meisten dieser Gétter-Dreiheiten beruhen auf dem Gedanken 
der Familie in ihrer einfachsten Form: Vater, Mutter und Kind. 
Nur im Judenchristentum, wo der Geist (rucha) weiblichen Ge- 
schlechtes ist, wire dieser Gedanke méglich, tatsichlich soll nach 
einem Fragment des Hebrier-Evangeliums Jesus den Heiligen 


122 Loofs, Leitfaden der Dogmengeschichte 41906, 367. Zu der Verbin- 
dung von Ejinheit und Dreiheit bieten sich in der Tat Analogien sowohl in 
der Philosophie: Lehre von der Seele und den drei Seelen-Teilen bei Plato, 
den drei Seelen-Kriaften bei Aristoteles, als in der Staatslehre: der Staat 
durch seine drei Betatigungen in Verwaltung, Gesetzgebung und Recht- 
sprechung (Aristoteles, Montesquieu). Hier sei auch auf die drei Amterlehre: 
K6nig (Gesetzgeber), Hoherpriester, Prophet, schon bei Philo, de vita Mosis 
II 3 (II 135 M.), verwiesen. 

128 Rheinisches Museum NF 58, 1903, 1—47, 161—208, 321—-362; vgl. 
Tiele-Séderblom, Kompendium der Religionsgeschichte 1931, 70. 
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Geist als seine Mutter bezeichnet haben, was sich natiirlich mit 
dem Gedanken der Jungfrauengeburt stéBt. Aber gerade das 
Judenchristentum hat den Trinitatsgedanken als solchen nicht 
nur nicht betont, sondern geradezu abgelehnt. Das ist ja der Haupt- 
vorwurf, den die katholischen Haereseologen den Judenchristen 
machen, daB sie in Jesus einen blo3en Menschen sahen. Eher 
kénnte man bei den Gnostikern an einen Einflu8 solcher Gétter- 
dreiheiten denken. In einzelnen der Alteren Systeme spielt eine 
Dreiheit von Vater, Mutter und Kind eine gewisse Rolle. Aber 
auf das Ganze gesehen hat die Gnosis mit ihren unendlichen 
Aonenreihen, ihren Syzygien-Ketten, ihren Oktoaden und Dode- 
kaden fiir die Trinitaét wenig Sinn. Ihr fehlt gerade die besondere 
Heraushebung Christi aus dieser Gétter- oder Geistermenge, die 
fiir die christliche Trinitatslehre kennzeichnend ist. Uberhaupt 
kann nicht stark genug betont werden, daB es sich bei der Trinitats- 
lehre in allen ihren Stadien und Formen nicht um eine Dreiheit, 
einen Tritheismus, handelt. Es bleibt immer Monotheismus, auch 
wo die Getrenntheit der Personen noch so scharf betont wird. 
Das macht ja gerade das Problem fiir die Theologen jener Zeit 
aus: die Einheit mit der Dreiheit zu verbinden, ein Problem, an 
das unendlicher Scharfsinn gewendet worden ist, das die griechische 
Theologie mit Hilfe einer Vertauschung platonischer und aristo- 
telischer Begriffe zu lésen versuchte, vor dessen Unlésbarkeit sich 
die abendlandische mit der Freude an der paradoxen Formel ver- 
neigte, die wir im sog. Symbolum Athanasianum bestaunen. Die 
Reformation hat zunachst aus reichsgesetzlichen Griinden die 
hohen Artikel von der géttlichen Majestit an die Spitze ihrer 
Bekenntnisse gestellt. Sie wuBte, mit Melanchthon zu reden, daB 
Christum cognoscere est beneficia ejus cognoscere. Das ist es, 
was auch die heutige Theologie, man kann sagen mit geringen Un- 
terschieden in allen Lagern erstrebt: ein Verstaéndnis von der 
frommen Erfahrung aus, eine Wertung erlebten Heils, den Aus- 
druck frommer Einstellung, nicht metaphysische Spekulation. 


Besonderen Dank fiir freundliche Hilfe schulde ich Herrn cand. 
K. Kriiger. 
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THE FIRST EVANGELIC TRADITION 


BURTON SCOTT EASTON 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NE of the most firmly fixed elements in the Synoptic tradi- 
tion is the fact that Jesus was regularly addressed as “Rabbi.” 
This vocative title was not, to be sure, crystallized into a nomina- 
tive until the end of the first century, with the sense “authorized 
expounder of Torah.” But the grammatical nominative, “Rab,” 
as equivalent to “teacher,” is found in Aboth i, 6, where it is 
attributed to Joshua ben Perachia (ca. 110 B. C.).1 The sense in 
which the vocative was used in addressing Jesus is consequently 
not dubious; he was regarded as one recognizably like the other 
Torah interpreters, particularly the scribes. Two special features 
of this likeness are of interest to us here. While both he and they 
taught regularly at length,? both he and they took pleasure in 
compressing the chief essentials of their teaching into short, pithy 
sayings that could easily be remembered.* And both he and they 
associated with themselves specially intimate disciples, whose duty 
it was to memorize as much of their masters’ teaching as they 
could possibly retain. 
The tradition of Jesus’ words, consequently, like that of any 


1 Details in Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum N.T. aus Talmud u. Mi- 
drasch, vol. I, p. 916f. 

2 Mark 1 21, etc. 

3 References for the Rabbinic practice are needless; Aboth is really 
nothing but a collection of such apothegms. 
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other Jewish teacher, began in his own lifetime: it is well to be 
very clear on this point. It was, moreover, definitely under his 
personal control. Part of his purpose was to train disciples who 
should be as like their master as possible; who should be able 
not only to repeat his most important sayings accurately, but who 
should be able to teach others also. We may readily believe that 
the present Synoptic accounts of the “mission of the twelve” or 
the “mission of the seventy” are conventionalized, but there is 
not the least reason to doubt that these traditions have a real 
basis in fact: Jesus would have neglected no available means to 
give his message the widest possible circulation. 

After his death, accordingly, there survived him a band of dis- 
ciples who had already attained a proficiency in the transmission 
of their Master’s words. It is impossible for us to exaggerate his 
importance to them. Not only had there been the long impact of 
his personality on theirs; they were now living with the thrill of 
the stupendous experiences of the resurrection faith, and they 
believed unshakably that he was seated on God’s right hand. 
Hence the teaching he had given them on earth they could only 
regard as inspired and infallible to the ultimate degree. A prophet ? 
Yes—but far more than a prophet. For him as a teacher the only 
possible title was, “The Prophet like unto Moses’ :* the Prophet 
whose revelation is complete and final. 

The first Christians, naturally, did not set this Prophet against 
Moses. Such an opposition would be to them unthinkable, for 
they were triumphantly discovering in Moses’ writings detailed 
predictions of the Prophet to come. Jesus had not come to destroy 
the Torah but to fulfill it, to bring out its deepest meaning, to 
explain the true sense of what Moses had taught long ago. Hence 
in following Jesus’ teaching they—and they alone—were really 


# Acts 3 22; 7 37. On the Rabbinic explanation of Deuteronomy 18 15 cf. 
Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. II, p. 627£. The paucity of references may 
well be due to the fact that Christian use of this passage made it suspect to 
Jews; the curious and dogmatic identification of this “prophet” with Jere- 
mniah certainly points in this direction. 


11 
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obeying Moses, and as adherents of this interpretation of the Law 
they designated themselves as members of “The Way.” 

This Way was to the believers a matter of life and death. The 
Second Moses who had taught it to them was even more than the 
Second Moses. He had been exalted as the heavenly Son of Man, 
soon—very soon—to come as judge of the living and the dead. At 
the moment a general expectation of the Messiah’s appearing was 
strong even in non-Christian Israel, and the burning question of 
the hour everywhere was “What will the Messiah demand of men 
when he comes?” To this question the Christians felt that they 
could give a certain and unhesitant answer. They knew who this 
Messiah was. He had already appeared on earth in his office of 
Second Moses, and had declared the Way in full. The judgment, 
therefore, would assuredly be based on the teaching, for the 
Teacher and the Judge were the same person. The final crisis 
was at hand, at which the fate of every human being would be 
settled eternally. If any man would escape hell and attain to 
heaven, he must accept Jesus’ authority, learn what he taught 
and follow it. There was no other way. Belief in Jesus’ Messiahship 
made submission to his historic message vital: the gospel about 
Jesus preserved to the world the gospel of Jesus. 

Instruction in Jesus’ words was consequently a paramount duty 
of the earliest church. It is easy to overlook this fact. In the 
accounts in Acts acceptance of the gospel about Jesus is so empha- 
sized as almost to appear the sole requisite for admission to the 
Way, while the history of Christian baptismal creeds displays a 
similar one-sided insistence on Christological formulas and a—to 
our eyes—strange neglect of Jesus’ moral teachings. But we must 
remember also that Acts in presenting Jesus as the Second Moses 
explicitly proclaimed his message as uncompromisingly binding, 
and that on Christian lips the exhortation “Repent!” meant “Re- 
pent of your conduct as judged by Jesus’ standard!’”® So a convert 


5 Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. II, p. 690; particularly the description 
in Seder Olam R 3 of the “minim” as “‘they who have separated themselves 
from the ‘ways’ of the community.” 

®It is also well to remember that at the time of credal formulation 
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admitted merely because he accepted Jesus’ Messiahship would 
be regarded by the Christians as still most immature. To call Jesus 
“Lord” and not to do the things that he said was wholly unprofit- 
able;? if a convert did not know what Jesus had said, he must 
learn this at once. 

If, then, we are to form a just picture of the earliest Christianity, 
we must think of it as busily engaged in teaching its converts 
the sayings of the Second Moses. The aim was to make every 
Christian “a scribe made a disciple to the Kingdom of heaven, 
bringing forth out of his treasures things new and old” ;® in the 
ideal Christian community, in fact, the progress would be so great 
that no one could be called a “teacher.”® This ideal, however, 
never could be achieved. As the missionaries went out into the 
highways and byways and compelled converts to come in, the 
task had ever to be begun anew. There were daily being added 
to the church men and women whose preparation—moral as well 
as intellectual—was of the smallest. 

In this way the first Christians were presented with a pedagogi- 
cal problem without parallel. When Rabbis taught the tradition 
to their scholars they dealt with very small and carefully picked 
groups; both teachers and taught, moreover, had unlimited time 
at their disposal. Jesus’ intimate disciples were likewise chosen 
for their receptivity, and the time given to their instruction was 
at least adequate to the purpose in hand. But no principles of 
selection could be applied to the first Christian converts. They 
came chiefly from the lower classes, and were in large measure 
what the Jews called “sinners”: persons long indifferent to the 
practices of religion and unaccustomed since their school days to 
learning religious rules. 

These converts were numerous. The figures in Acts 2 40 and 4 4 
are no doubt optimistic but, if we allow a little more time and 


candidates were required to spend many months in a catechumenate largely 
devoted to moral training. 

7 Lk 6 ae. 

8 Mt 13 52. 

® Mt 23 8; cf. Mt 18 15-20. 
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think of all Palestine as well as Jerusalem, “three thousand” and 
even “five thousand” cannot be very wide of the mark. And the 
pedagogical problem—already vast enough—was further compli- 
cated by the fact that nearly all of these persons were in poverty. 
The amount of leisure they could spare from the labor needed to 
support life was very brief, and it was only this leisure that they 
could give to their duties as members of the Way. Furthermore, 
a goodly part of this time was devoted to worship, thus reducing 
the instruction periods to a minimum. 

These periods were occupied in learning by rote passages from 
the tradition; both all Jewish precedent and the necessities of the 
case show this. Written material was out of the question. The 
teacher, seated in the midst of his class, recited a sentence to be 
learned; this the pupils repeated in a noisy chorus, reiterating the 
words until the passage was firmly fixed in the memory. A second 
sentence was then treated likewise, then a third, and so on until 
the end of the period. Under such circumstances the material must 
have been reduced to the barest essentials, so arranged as to be 
memorized with maximal ease. 

Now, these considerations are more or less a priori, although, 
I think, they are based on sound logic. But all doubt about their 
correctness is removed when we examine the Synoptic tradition 
itself. This tradition is actually composed of a great number of 
exceeding brief paragraphs. Each of these is complete in itself, 
dealing with a single theme of the Christian tradition. And each 
is extraordinarily fitted for memorization. Recognition of this is 
not, of course, novel, but its full significance has been realized 
only since the growth of the comparatively recent discipline term- 
ed “form-criticism”’. The first thorough analysis of the Synoptic 
paragraphs themselves, as distinguished from the “frames” 
supplied them by the Evangelists (or earlier editors) was the work 
of Karl Ludwig Schmidt in his Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu,1+ 


10 Where a paragraph in our present Synoptists appears complicated, 
this is due either to the union of two themes into one—as in Mk7 1-23 
—or to editorial additions—as in Lk 7 36-50. 

11 Berlin, Trowitsch. 
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published in 1919. His one mistake was his contention that the 
original paragraphs were prepared for lections in the Christian 
worship, for which purpose they were much too brief. But Martin 
Dibelius in the same year!” recognized that at least the sayings 
of Jesus were collected and used by the church for the purpose 
of paraenesis (moral instruction for the community). He took, 
however, the curious view that the paragraphs in dialogue form 
—which he called “paradigms”—were assembled to be used as 
examples of illustrations in mission preaching. This was need- 
lessly refined and was discarded two years later by Rudolf Bult- 
mann,!* who saw that the purpose of the dialogues—“apothegms” 
in his terminology—was to justify something in the belief or prac- 
tice of the church, quite apart from missionary problems. So we 
may paraphrase Mk. 2 1s—19: “Why do not Christians’ fast? 
Because Jesus discarded fasting when he asked, ‘Can the sons of 
the bridechamber fast ?’!”” And so we have the final key to the 
origin of the Synoptic tradition as we know it. What we may call 
its “raw material” was the short paragraphs formed to instruct 
converts in the teaching of the Second Moses. 

We may divide this material into five main forms, parables, 
sayings-groups, dialogues, passion-narrative and miracles. The 
general type of the first two classes!5 was due to Jesus himself, 
while the dialogues simply represent his usual answers to common 
questions. At the very beginning of Christianity, accordingly, the 
original disciples were already well equipped for teaching these 
three types, which together make up by all odds the most important 
part of the evangelic tradition. The passion-narrative was deter- 
mined by what the Christians knew of the events in question, and 
its purpose is obvious; we may note that it, too, is composed of 


12 Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, Taibingen 1919, Mohr. 

18 Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, Gottingen 1921, Vanden- 
hoeck u. Rupprecht. 

14 Note that 18 does not assert that Jesus did not fast but that his dis- 
ciples did not. Cf. Mk 2 24, 7 2, together with 2 15, etc. 

15 Not, of course, every instance within these classes. 
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little paragraphs, each complete in itself. The miracles stand 
apart as having a more indirect value;*” here only is there a ten- 
dency to real prolixity.1® . 

Such was the material that made up the first Christian “tradi- 
tion”; the material used by the catechists in preparing converts 
to face the approaching Messianic judgment. 

But who were these catechists? If, as it appears, we are bound 
to postulate their existence and activity from the very earliest 
days of the church, why is it that we hear nothing of them in the 
New Testament? The answer must be, I think, that their duties 
were so mechanical and their work so strictly confined to neocon- 
verts that they played little part in the general life of the communi- 
ties. No special “spiritual gift” was needed. Anyone with a reten- 
tive memory could act as a catechist, and converts of a few months 
standing might well be put to teaching newcomers. Different 
communities no doubt solved the problem differently, but the 
problem itself was universal; somebody in each community must 
have taught neophytes, and part of this teaching must have 
included the tradition of Jesus’ words. 

These catechists, moreover, could not have been left without 
oversight. In each community there were necessarily persons who 
were especially adept in the tradition, and who were consequently 
entrusted with the responsibility of seeing that catechists were 
adequately prepared. In the Pauline communities, I believe, we 
should identify these overseers with the “teachers” of whom we 
hear so much. These “teachers” were of course more than cate- 
chists; they were expected not only to know the tradition but to 
be able to apply it—and any other available information—to the 
solution of the community’s concrete problems; they were in 
process of rapid development toward the “‘presbyters” of the next 
generation, men whose official function was to preserve, interpret 


16 The early resurrection-narrative, however, has disappeared, except 
so far as it is embedded in 1 Corinthians 15 3-11. 

17 For the apologetic use of Jesus’ miracles cf. Acts 2 22; 10 38. 

18 Mk 5 1-20 is the most extreme instance, although here the Evangelist 
is partly responsible. 
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and apply the Christian “deposit.”!® The “teacher’s” duties, ac- 
cordingly, could scarcely have excluded supervision of the more 
humble individual whose task was the oral instruction of converts. 

But who first taught the “teachers?” In the Pauline churches 
there can be only one answer: Paul himself taught them.” Ob- 
viously, just as the “teacher” was more than the catechist, so the 
apostle was more than the “teacher.” But when an apostle arrived 
in a new locality he had to assume all functions at once; to be a 
catechist, “teacher,” “governor,” “helper,” “prophet,” “inter- 
preter of tongues,” and anything else that might be needed. So 
in 1 Corinthians 15 3 we find Paul delivering “among the very 
first things” a piece of routine tradition, which in a more settled 
community would assuredly have been taught by a catechist. 

And so we are brought back tc the final stage. The ultimate 
control of the tradition of Jesus’ words was in the hands of the 
first apostolate. Or, perhaps more accurately, it was in the hands 
of that inner group of the apostolate known as “The Twelve;” the 
men whom Jesus had personally chosen and trained to know and 
teach the essential facts of his message. The first chapter of Acts 
is none too trustworthy a source, but there is real relevance in the 
statement that we read in vs. 21-22. In order to be an apostle it 
was enough to be a properly commissioned witness to Jesus’ 
resurrection. But for a member of the Twelve a further requirement 
was essential; such a one must be chosen from among those who 
had “companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and went out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto the day that he was received up from us.” A member of the 
Twelve was required to know at first hand the teaching Jesus had 
given while still on earth. 


19 The “shepherd and teacher” (one office) of Ephesians 4 11 is virtually 
a presbyter. 

20 That in some cases the actual routine instruction may have been 
given by companions of Paul, such as Mark, Timothy or Titus, comes to the 
same thing. 
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SOME CULTURAL PRINCIPLES IN 
HEBREW CIVILISATION 


MARGARET B. CROOK 
SMITH COLLEGE 


BREW history offers an interesting problem to the student 

of cultural principles, one that has not figured to any great 
extent in works upon the Hebrew monarchy, the prophetic, or 
ecclesiastical movements. Why should a people, settled in a 
territory almost as broken in nature as that of Greece, predomi- 
nantly suited to a type of small city government, so persistently 


run counter to the nature of their environment in their attempt 
to set up the single hegemony of king, deity, or priesthood, to ring 
the changes on monarchy, theocracy, hierarchy in swift succession ? 

The analysis of cultural principles invoived in Hebrew civilisation 
is complicated by the fact that the monarchy was neither a strong 
nor a constant factor, prophetic leadership was sporadic, priestly 
leadership was late and suffered the fate of the monarchy. The 
historian has treated at length of the rise and fall of the Hebrew 
Kingdoms, of the development of monotheism under the Great 
Prophets, of the rise of Judaism. Kings, prophets, and priests have 
frequently been shown as in opposition, stress and pull between 
them amply noted; the possibility of the presence of a single 
principle in this clash of effort has been less widely treated of. 
In all of these efforts there can be seen the attempt at the establish- 
ment of a national entity: the kings attempted to create an econo- 
mic, military, and political unit with religion as a secondary in- 
terest; the prophets tried to build a theocracy universal in theory, 
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but that in policy strangely enough approximated to the ideal of 
the city-state; the priests desired an ecclesiastico-political body 
national in scope. The Hebrew people are unique in this threefold 
attempt to unify the national life. 

There is a fourth factor to be reckoned with in the complete 
story of Hebrew nationalism. From the period of the Judges to 
the final fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. there was a never failing 
source of leadership available from the smaller communities. The 
history of the local centers is learned only incidentally ; but Tekoa, 
Anathoth, and Modin bear witness to the principle. This wealth 
of leadership, as true in the days of the synagogue as in the remoter 
period of the seers at the shrines, is the most constant factor in 
Hebrew history. Was this double endowment of enterprise, local 
and national, in Hebrew history facilitated to any extent by the 
nature of the land, by unexpected opportunity in the political 
field that in turn opened up a stimulating challenge in the religious 
field ? It is the aim of this paper to show that this was so. 

The writer does not wish to resort to the use of the historic 
imagination except for interpretation of tendencies demonstrably 
present, does not believe in the enunciation of general principles 
applicable to the development of society as a whole, has no inten- 
tion of attributing the initial appearance of political and religious 
genius to the accident of topography or of political opportunity ; 
these latter factors at most offer scope for the display of unusual 
qualities in the leaders of the society under consideration. Butthe 
presence of facilitative elements in the topographical or historical 
situation may be of considerable interest to the student of social 
development in any given setting. 

History affords demonstration of the fact that the nature of the 
territory settled upon may be such as to facilitate the ambitions 
of the leaders of any particular peoples in their task of the organi- 
sation of society; on the other hand conditions may be such as to 
impose limitations upon the form of society from which the 
leaders do not readily escape. History also shows that given a 
definite local setting and a sufficient period of time for the estab- 
lishment of local tradition, it is possible that there may come to 
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be recognised within what can be roughly marked as the bounds 
of the society in question a concentration of influence and interest 
in some body or group in which may be vested religious, military, 
or civic powers, singly or in some form of combination. On the 
other hand the appearance of any such central nucleus of interest 
or influence may be sporadic, or too swiftly shifting from center 
to center to rank as the dominating aspect of the culture in ques- 
tion. The real nuclei may be diffused among several localities or 
organisations within the general boundaries. These bodies may be 
in possession of military, religious, or civic powers that even under 
the stress of national danger never become centralised in such 
manner as to stamp centralisation upon the whole community as 
one of its outstanding characteristics. These two principles we 
may call the Concentrative and the Diffusive respectively. Two 
groups in the ancient world come forcibly to mind as illustrative 
of the one and the other, e. g. the Assyrian and the Sumerian. In 
Egyptian civilisation there is exemplification of both principles in 
considerable strength. In Hebrew civilisation, where the stage is 
set for diffusion of culture, there is marked deviation from the 
expected order of things. The Assyrians succeeded in establishing, 
between the fourteenth and the twelfth! centuries B.C., and 
maintaining over a considerable length of time a national organi- 
sation Concentrative in principle. The topography? of the territory 
was variable; but it offered certain facilities for the setting up of 
central authority. There was a rich agricultural valley background 
north and east of the Tigris where trade routes converged upon 
the river. East and west of the southern reaches of the Tigris was 
steppe. It was territory that had attracted settlers of diverse 
interests who became drawn together owing in large measure to 
the threat of danger from all sides. The inhabitants had every 
outward inducement to consolidate their interests, and their own 
land afforded a human reservoir from which military supplies 
could be drawn for a considerable period before exhaustion set in. 
Leadership in Assyria had to be vested in a group of men who 


1 Sidney Smith, Harly History of Assyria, Chatto & Windus, 1928, p. 327. 
2 Op. cit., p. 1f. 
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could face three ways geographically speaking, and who had 
sufficient ingenuity and quickness of mind to adapt themselves 
to face successive or contemporaneous dangers. The leaders had 
to face upon their northern and eastern borders a life and death 
struggle with the hillsmen; on the west they had to control the 
dwellers upon the borderlands of settled and desert country; on 
the south they had to contend with Babylonian civilisation. An 
organised executive with a well disciplined military force was a 
necessity. To support a central organisation in a territory so 
menaced the Assyrians were obliged to reach out for control of 
trade routes lying far beyond their own borders and to be ready to 
fight to preserve their interests. Social organisation in Assyria was 
due, as Smith insists, to the presence of able and determined 
leaders; but we should also note there were factors in the Assyrian 
locale sufficiently favorable as in certain respects to facilitate 
rather than to hinder a determined attempt at organisation upon 
the Concentrative principle. Adverse factors were such that men 
of marked intelligence could overcome them. Leaders of the type 
noted might be expected to turn with avidity, when opportunity 
offered, to the amassing of cultural treasures; this they did after 
the conqueror’s fashion, laying hands upon the art, literature and 
religion of their neighbors.* They were sufficiently interested in 
what they acquired to care for it well. It is no surprise to find that 
the Assyrians organised good libraries and were keen on penman- 
ship. The literary prophet was absent. The trend of civilisation 
followed the path of certain imperatives expressible in simple 
terms. There was no moral problem to be elucidated, no choice of 
ways, no balancing of values. Necessity usurped the field of specu- 
lation. The Assyrians had to provide for the families of their 
fighting men,‘ to keep a careful eye upon their poor. The executive 
was bold, or cautious as occasion demanded. War was waged on 
the whole only for self-defense, or to maintain the trade routes that 


3 “Texts from many lands, but especially Sumerian and Babylonian 
religious works were translated, remodeled, and finally imitated.” S. Smith, 
op. cit., p. 336. 

4§. Smith, op. cit., p. 321. 
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were essential for national well-being. The prophet was crowded 
out. The priest was secondary to men of affairs. When the mo- 
narchy fell everything went with it. 

We get here a Concentrative principle of culture upon a national 
scale. The principle is so surely there that, once seen, it appears to 
dominate the historic figures, rendering their activities a foregone 
conclusion. But Smith is undoubtedly right in reminding us that 
this drive for competent organisation, (he is not concerned with 
enunciation of our principle), arises from the grasp of clever and 
determined men who seize and profit by the opportunities they 
see ahead of them. They select the one way that promises successful 
development; they have no second choice. 

Sumerian civilisation shows another method of development. 
In the alluvial country of the neighborhood of the Persian Gulf, 
the city states arose isolated from one another and from the rest 
of the world. As they expanded their borders and waterways they 
developed also intense rivalries, involving ruthless interstate 
warfare to which Woolley has attributed their ultimate disap- 
pearance.5 The need for concentration of policing and military 
powers in the hands of some one authority was marked throughout 
the history of the Sumerians; suzerainty passed from one city to 
another after armed contest. Waterways did not greatly help in 
attempts at centralisation; they were apt to silt up and shift. The 
economic burden of leadership was too heavy to be borne for long 
by any one city. The culture developed here exemplified the Dif- 
fusive principle in military and political organisation. The city- 
state was the territorial unit from first to last, with the priest-king, 
tenant of the god, in charge. A similar pantheon was worshipped in 
each of the fundamentally rival cities, each emphasised the wor- 
ship of its own deity, was absorbed in its own civic affairs, jealously 
observed boundaries that language, art, literature, and religion in 
some measure overstepped. Military and political organisation 
upon the Concentrative principle, when attempted, rested upon 
a topographical and economic basis too unstable and expensive to 


5 C. Leonard Woolley, The Sumerians, Clarendon Press, 1928, pp. 18ff. 
& p. 58. 
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permit of prolonged establishment. Leaders who wished to achieve 
centralisation of control of the territory were confronted by ele- 
ments in the situation from bondage to which they never escaped 
for any length of time. 

Egyptian civilisation tells another and more complicated story, 
albeit one upon which we need not pause for more than a glance. 
The topography offered facilities for the play of both principles, 
the Concentrative and the Diffusive. Settlements that the narrow 
strip of fertile territory on either side of the Nile strung out into 
small communities, the Nile itself, as a water highway, bound 
together. The two principles, the Concentrative in monarchy or 
empire, the Diffusive in the system of the Nomes, exemplify the 
results for which we might be justified in looking. In Egyptian 
history factions, whose struggle we can interpret in the light of our 
two principles, meet in a conflict that once, if not oftener, appears 
to have descended into anarchy. The benefits of both principles 
were best combined when the members of the Xth Dynasty 
refused to permit governors of the Nomes to hold office by virtue 
of hereditary principle and kept these positions in their own gift. 

Thus the Assyrians succeeded in creating a national monarchy 
in a setting in which topographical features offered certain facilities 
and in which threats of danger from over the borders served as a 
consolidating factor. The Sumerians, although they achieve a 
certain recognisable conformity in art, language, and religion, 
never produced a society that could bear the stamp of the Concen- 
trative principle in durable form. Topographical and economic 
handicaps were too heavy. The Egyptians, with singularly rich 
facilities in respect of both principles, were able for the most part 
to thrust their society into the Concentrative mold. 

The remarkable aspect of Hebrew civilisation stands out against 
the background of the foregoing survey. Settled upon a territory 
geographically broken, poor in its resources, obviously suited to 
a type of city-state government upon a small scale, presenting 
only one aspect likely to facilitate concentrative organisation, on 
any but a most limited scale, in the presence of trade and military 
routes never previously controlled from within, the Hebrews set 
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up a national organisation military and economic in scope. Before 
the monarchies had collapsed, the religious leaders had put forward 
the conception of a single deity, portrayed the powers associated 
with it in bold outline in relation to the natural and the political 
worlds. When the Deuteronomic Reformers attempted centrali- 
sation of religious observance at Jerusalem, the city fell in time 
to save any further attempt at a religious administration that 
tended to revert to the model of the city-state. The leaders then 
proceeded to build upon the conception of a religion national in 
its territorial scope, sometimes universal in its promise of welcome 
to the converted gentile, sometimes strictly particularistic in spi- 
rit, centered in a city for which God himself was the defense. This 
conception survived the lean years of disillusionment accompanying 
the first attempt to rebuild the Temple and walls of Jerusalem, 
left its stamp upon the Maccabean priest-kings, and upon the Mes- 
sianic expectations of their day. In a territory facilitative of, and 
hitherto harboring forms of society exemplifying the Diffusive 
principle, we find the Hebrews engaged in a determined threefold 
attempt, extending virtually over a millenium, to establish a 
national organisation upon the Concentrative principle. 

The Palestinian countryside lends itself to cultural development 
in small units according to the Diffusive principle. The contour of 
the land is too well known to call for more than passing mention 
here. The level coastlands south of Mount Carmel rise eastwards 
into the Shephelah; it in turn rises into the mountain plateau of 
Judah and the more broken hill country of Ephraim to northwards, 
the latter marked by valleys running transversely from north-west 
to south-east, and falling to the great plain of Esdraelon. To the 
east again is the deep cleft of the Jordan valley which at the Dead 
Sea lies some 1300 feet below sea-level. The Trans-Jordan high- 
lands, rising for the most part abruptly from the valley, slope to 
the Arabian Desert. From north to south the contour has been 
likened to a great arch reaching its culmination in the Lebanons 
and falling in the south towards the Negeb. Climatic conditions 
are equally diverse, ranging from the snows of the Lebanons to 
tropical conditions in the deeper stretches of the Jordan valley. 
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Winds and rainfall show a like variety. “The remarkable variation 
of altitude within the land itself adds to the bewildering confusion 
of its climate and the resulting variety of the flora and fauna.” 
Almost half of the land is uncultivable; much of the remainder is 
unavailable for tillage; thus a limit is set to the expansion of cities 
dependent for their agricultural supplies upon the surrounding 
villages. On the whole the climate is good for out of door life; and 
over much of the land there can be a going and coming of shepherds 
and travelers without undue exposure to adverse weather condi- 
tions. Territory of this kind is pre-eminently suited to the existence 
of the small city-state of the type now plentifully revealed by the 
excavator as existing in Canaan during the Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages prior to the coming of the Hebrews. They lay upon 
the highway between the famous civilisations of the ancient world. 
They were neither so few nor so poor as was formerly assumed; 
but their own economic resources were limited ; they were surround- 
ed by their daughter villages,’ otherwise isolated; federation 
between them appears to have been incidental ;® trade and military 
routes that passed their gates were policed by Powers whose center 
lay outside of their borders, in Egypt or elsewhere. These cities 
were exposed to a welter of cultural cross currents; they were 
apparently willing to admit to their gates everything that came 
their way, a catholicity of method that probably offered them 
their only chance of survival.® 

The Hebrew tribesmen enter the land at a time of political chaos. 
Egypt was relaxing her hold, unable to supply her advisers at the 
courts of the Canaanite kings with military forces with which to 
control the trade routes. There was no other external power of 
sufficient magnitude to take her place. The Canaanite cities, jea- 
lous of their independence, without alliance amongst themselves, 
were in no condition to offer effective resistance to the invaders. 
Sometimes Canaanite cities may have treated politely with the 


6 C. C. McCown, Genesis of the Social Gospel, Knopf, 1929, p. 47. 

? Josh. 17 11. 

8 Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, Murray, 1912, vol. i, p. 17. 
® E. Grant, Beth Shemesh, 1929, pp. 30ff. 
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new comers, as Abraham is treated in Genesis 23, a late chapter 
possibly reflecting occasional practice. Sometimes Canaanite cities 
might suffer the fate of Ai,1° and Hebrew lovers of loot, the fate 
of Achan.14 The Hebrews came into the land further separating 
the already isolated established settlements, gaining foothold bet- 
ween one city and another, crowding the villages in the struggle 
for pasturage, filtermg into communities that offered entry, 
attacking others. Interurban disorder would become oppressive, 
economic conditions increasingly disturbed. Every man did what 
was right in his own eyes}? and there was none to guard the high- 
ways!5, Warfare met with in the book of Judges is of the kind to 
be expected from the nature of the country. It is local, affecting 
certain districts, not touching others nearby;** the city of Laish?® 
has no deliverer when smitten by fire and sword because it was far 
from Zidon, normally secure in its isolation. Warfare is carried on 
by leaders assuming temporary powers.’ Tendencies towards 
greater permanence in leadership can be noted, e. g. that of Gideon 
over Manasseh.!”? The way is thus paved for the later election of 
a king upon a more permanent basis. 1® 

Hebrew leadership in Canaan operates at first outside of city 
walls. The most notable military leaders, Saul and David, are 
drawn from shepherd-farmer groups that are wealthy, or of war- 
like propensities.1® The first big move in the establishment of the 
monarchy is the taking of the walled city of Jerusalem.?° The 
Philistine onslaught upon the hillsmen is the rallying point for the 
wider efforts that go to the formation of the Hebrew Kingdom. 
Economic necessity and outward danger here, as with the peoples 
of Assyria,21 serve to press into the same cause different racial 
elements and religious viewpoints. It is these military?? and 


10 Josh. 8 28. 11 Josh. 7 25. 12 Jud. 17 6. 13 Jud. 5 ef. 

14M. Willard Lampe, Limitations upon the Powers of the Hebrew Kings, 
Dissertation, Univ. of Penna., 1914, p. 18. 

15 Jud. 18 28. 16 Jud. 6 35 and 1] 2. 17 Jud. 8 22. 

18 Lampe, op. cit., p. 22. 19] Sam. 9 1f., and 17 12f. 

202 Sam. 5 2. 21 §. Smith, op. cit., p. 281. 

22 §. Smith, op. cit., p. 58, and Woolley, op. cit., p. 49. 
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economic issues rather than those of religion that force the pace 
in centralisation. Leadership from the shrines in the name of 
Yahweh who marches out of Edom to the defense of his people, 
was a popular battle cry in the days of the Judges, in the struggle 
of the Hebrew new-comers with the civilisation of Canaan. The 
“Book of the Wars of Yahweh”™ comprises one of the most ancient 
of Hebrew literary titles. Warfare under the religious leadership 
of Samuel? is taken for granted in the E tradition. But the initial 
fame of Saul rests upon military prowess, which in turn leads to 
his confirmation in the kingship by the people?* even though he 
may have been already Samuel’s nominee.’ The religious interests 
of Saul are subordinate to the military. Although the spirit of 
God—O'yHX M—was upon him in battle,?8 yet, “The kingship of 
Saul was of a purely military kind. He did practically nothing in 
the way of internal administration. There was no court or cabinet, 
properly speaking, much less a system of royal district officials.” 2° 
David was a Yahweh worshipper at least upon occasion. Tradition 
associates him with the bringing of the ark into Jerusalem;*° in 
times of high excitement his religious practice could take fantastic 
form; E tradition portrays him as raising the question of the build- 
ing of a temple,*! but does not suggest that he pressed the issue. 
He could, like Saul, in an emergency dedicate an altar to Yah- 
weh.3? He fasted and wept endeavoring to move Yahweh to spare 
the life of his child.** But the kings were pushed by circumstances 
beyond the range of the older methods of tribal warfare in the 
establishment of the Kingdom. Wars were henceforth to be waged 
or acquiesced in by a population of mixed religious interests; the 
resulting success touched upon many areas and cities to which 
Yahweh was less than the local deities, less than a name. The 
conditions that facilitated the change from the loose tribal and 
local federation of Samuel’s day to the closer formation of the 


23 Jud. 54. 24 Num. 21 14. 25 ] Sam. 7 sff. 
26] Sam. 11 12ff. 27 1] Sam. 101 and 11 15. 
28 1] Sam. 11 6. See also the hint of David, 1 Sam. 26 19. 
29 Lampe, op. cit., p. 22. 30 2 Sam. 6 12, 16ff. 31 2 Sam. 7 1ff. 
32 2 Sam. 24 aaf. 33 2 Sam. 12 22. 
12 
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Kingdom were outward pressure, and economic disturbance.®4 
The men who led this movement were primarily interested in 
military, economic, and as time went on, in administrative matters. 
The building of a temple had to await the building of a palace. 

Civilisation of the Diffusive type of the city-state in territory as 
broken as that of Canaan would be liable to yield suddenly to an 
overlordship that it was powerless or unwilling to oppose.®® Hence 
arises the remarkable expansion of the influence of David. He 
came as a deliverer from the yoke of the Philistines, the Syrians, 
and others; and it should not be forgotten that he was a warrior 
experienced in Philistine methods of warfare, prepared to punish 
severely cities that had been Philistine strongholds; probably it 
was he who destroyed Beisan** in this period. Absalom charges 
David with laxity in the appointment of judges at the gate?’ in 
the city of Jerusalem in the later period of his career; but increas- 
ing administrative complexity attended the formation of the 
Kingdom®®, This is more clearly marked in the Old Testament 
records of the reign of Solomon. He grasps the need for breaking 
into the tribal system,®® for policing the trade-routes,“° under- 
stands the value of trade,*1 seeks to establish friendly relations 
with neighboring states.*? But it is unlikely that he was doing more 
than enlarge upon lines of policy initiated by David. 

The inhabitants of Canaan, willing to rally to a summons 
issued in the face of a desperate emergency or chronic state of 
unrest, are hard to organise upon a military or economic basis in 
a permanent way. The local centers, once control of the highways 
is established, are likely to re-assert their independence and in- 
difference to the policing and building expenses of the monarch. 


34 A. Bertholet, Kulturgeschichte Israels, Géttingen, 1919, p. 176ff. 
35 2 Sam. 10 19. 

36 A, Rowe, Museum Journal, Univ. of Penna., Dec. 1927, p. 436. 

37 2 Sam. 15 3. 

38 2 Sam. 18 1ff., 23 sff. and inversely, 2 Sam. 20 1f. 

39] Kgs. 4 7. 40 1 Kgs. 10 26. 

41 1 Kgs. 9 26 and 10 28 (correct rendering). 

421 Kgs. 9 11f., 16 and 10 1f. 
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The latter works upon a fluctuating wave of interest. To maintain 
success a monarch is obliged to foster elements in the community 
that logically lead to the collapse of his cause. He must, because 
of the paucity of his own resources, secure trade; for that purpose 
he must keep his hold upon the highways. Thus he tends to create 
@ new-rich aristocracy from the ranks of his family and personal 
following,** to establish regular forms of military command and 
commissariat,** to form a bodyguard of foreign mercenaries.*® 
Friction between the men of the new order and the leaders of the 
old local communities is the result.** Such are the rocks upon 
which the Kingdom splits. But the idea of national control upon 
the Concentrative principle has been established. In the place of 
the single national organisation two entities arise with somewhat 
more topographical and historical justification*”? than could be 
claimed by the United Kingdom: the Kingdom of Judah with its 
center at Jerusalem, its ruling house descended, with one excep- 
tion, from David, is the more stable if the immediately less power- 
ful of the two. The administrative center of the Northern King- 
dom*® is changed at the end of a century, after this time Samaria*® 
and Jezreel®® appear to be about equally favored by the kings, 
(possibly the existence of a winter and a summer palace explains 
the preferment); Amos, who pours scorn upon both “The winter — 
house and the summer house”®!, utters his defiance against 
Jeroboam II at the ancient religious center of Bethel. Leadership 
in the Northern Kingdom is subject to frequent dynastic change; 
in the years preceding the fall of Samaria the succession of mo- 
narchs becomes kaleidoscopic. There is exactly the wealth of 
possible national centers and of monarchs, possible and impossible, 
that the student of social development would look for if, in such 


43 ] Sam. 14 50 (Saul), 2 Sam. 9 11 (David), 1 Kgs. 9 22 (Solomon). 

44 2 Sam. 23 9, 13, and 1 Kgs. 4 27. 

45 2 Sam. 20 23b. 46 1 Kgs. 12 1 ff. 

47 As reflected in the struggle between David and the followers of Saul 
after the death of the latter. 

48 1 Kgs. 16 6. 49 1 Kgs. 16 24. 

50] Kgs. 21 1. 51 Amos 3 15 and 7 iof. 
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a setting, organisation upon the Concentrative principle were to 
be attempted. The later kings of Judah and Israel had to join 
unstable federations of small neighboring nations, or to pay 
tribute to the powerful empires of Mesopotamia or the Nile. All 
courses alike were ruinously expensive. Under these difficulties 
the Dual Kingdom at length collapsed. 

The interrelation between prophetic and priestly tendencies is 
daily becoming clearer; but there has been little recognition of 
anything other than stress and pull, undeniably present, between 
Elijah followed by the Eigth Century Prophets on the one hand, 
and the monarchs on the other. The selective element so promi- 
nent in Hebrew culture comes to the fore with the religious leaders 
under the Kingdom. The kings welcome foreign trade and marital 
alliances, foreign mercenaries and handicraftsmen. Had Hebrew 
religious genius followed the lead of the kings there would have 
been little in Hebrew culture to have distinguished it from that 
of the small city-states and nations round about. The real service 
of the kings to the prophets is the fact that for four centuries they 
provide the religious leaders with a sphere of operations national 
in extent, without which the work of Elijah, the Eighth Century 
Prophets, and the Deuteronomic Reformers would have been 
largely without point. For this service the kings receive no acknow- 
ledgment from the religious leaders until after the Seventh Cen- 
tury,5? i. e. until they themselves have passed off the stage. 

The field spread by the kings before the eyes of the religious 
leaders was a singularly challenging one. Filled with conflicting 
religious interests and racially heterogeneous, it offered possi- 
bilities for the unified expression of religion upon a national scale. 
It offered to religious genius drawn from one part or another of 
the country, to poets and visionaries, a sphere of activity and of 
influence national in extent; whereas in the ordinary process of 
development there would have been no such politically unified 
native background against which to operate. 

The political unity of the Kingdom was superficial; but it was 


52 Ts. 11 1 and Ezek. 34 osf. 
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not now a unity imposed from without by one of the great empires 
whose well recognised deities followed the trade and military 
routes, or the imposition of tribute as a matter of course. It gave 
the opportunity for the followers of Yahweh to proclaim his unity, 
to portray him and his powers upon an enhanced scale, to consoli- 
date his interests, reflect upon his benefits, and to voice his will 
in regard to confused cultural issues. This the religious leaders 
proceeded to do, whether they approved of the monarchy or object- 
ed to it. We propose briefly to survey the expression of the 
Concentrative principle in the religious field in theocratic form 
primarily as advocated by Elijah, the Eighth Century Prophets 
and the Deuteronomic Reformers. 

The rapidity of their success was doubtless a surprise even to 
the monarchs themselves; they were increasingly occupied by the 
pressure of affairs of state, warlike or administrative. David is 
excused by a Deuteronomic editor of the book of Kings®? for not 
having built a temple for that he did not have the time. The 
burden of expense and service necessary for the establishment of 
the Kingdom made the yoke of the Elders heavy.5* The age of 
Solomon, and later of the House of Omri, and of Jeroboam II in 
the Northern Kingdom saw great and rapid advance in trading 
facilities and in the amassing of wealth. Some great counter move- 
ment upon the religious side was necessary if the high points of 
more ancient Hebrew tradition were to retain their significance. 
One thing was obvious at the outset, large results had accrued 
from small beginnings. Blunt and early Abram tradition of the 
J School®> makes this recognition: “Get thee out of thy country, 
—and from thy father’s house, unto the land that I will show thee: 
and I will make of thee a great nation.” 

Probably it was this reaction to the founding of the Kingdom 
that led to a desire for a review of the beginnings by the J School 
of writers, later to be emulated by the E writers. A wealth of 
early story took literary form, traditions of the Settlement, of 
Wanderings in the Wilderness, of Moses and the escape from 
Egypt, of the Patriarchs, and of Adam and Eve; all were woven 

53] Kgs. 5 3. 541 Kgs. 12 4. 55 Gen. 12 if. 
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into a whole by a succession of editors with the apparent endeavor 
to preserve and present the experience of the few in readable 
form as the corporate tradition of the people as a whole. The 
Deuteronomic Preacher is well aware of the rationale of the pro- 
cess®®: “The Lord did not set his love upon you nor choose you, 
because you were more in number than any people; for ye were 
the fewest of all peoples”: now to be “blessed above all peoples.” 
Amos accepts the traditions of the wilderness and the Exodus and 
places a wider interpretation of his own upon them.®” Hosea makes 
use of them as the most moving part of his plea for the winning of 
a recalcitrant Israel.5* These passages bear the stamp of a new 
interpretation set upon old material. More commonplace editorial 
passages of late Ephraimite, or of Deuteronomic affinities in 
Judges,®® Joshua, and 1 Samuel show the same tendencies, but 
with the fire dying out of the movement. What place in this period 
of re-interpretation had Elijah? J. W. Jack has suggested that 
he typified for his successors “Some great religious convulsion— 
possibly influenced by the desert;” (the Yahweh tradition being a 
southern one and having its birth place among the desert clans of 
the Sinai-Kadesh region). “The most conspicuous personality next 
to Moses must represent some vast conflict embodied in a single 
individual ;—it seems as if, through him, a revival of Yahwism 
or perhaps some new conception of it was making its way north- 
ward.”’6° That a new conception of Yahweh was afoot is assuredly 
the right conclusion. That the movement was initiated from the 
desert is a contention of less feasibility in the light of our present 
theory. The kings have set a possible stage for the expansion and 
restatement of Yahwism. The religious leaders are taking advan- 
tage, not of a push from without, but of a challenge from within.*! 
The new development, the most significant in Hebrew religion, 
can be placed squarely in Canaan. 


56 Deut. 7 7, 14. 57 Am. 3 1f., 5 25. 58 Hos. 2 15, 111. 
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Yahweh is recognised in the Song of Deborah as going forth from 
Seir, and marching through Edom to the rescue of his people 
already in Canaan; he is a god of the mountainous south, asso- 
ciated with storms and volcanic action, already well equipped to 
become, in the phraseology of E, “Greater than all gods.”®? But 
during the period of the Settlement Yahweh became to some extent 
localised, his manifestation associated after the analogy of the 
local gods of Canaan, with particular shrines. Absalom, for in- 
stance, who had made a vow to Yahweh in Hebron, goes there to 
pay it.** The monarchs tend to treat Yahweh, in the multiplicity 
of their interests,®* as one among others, though still the foremost. 
Perhaps Elijah, who in his extremity takes refuge in “Horeb, the 
mount of God,” ¢ is “troubling Israel’”’®’ by the insistent re-intro- 
duction of the ancient idea as against the localised conception, 
and is at the same time clothing Yahweh with all the power of a 
God who has established his people triumphantly in a land of 
their own. He does portray Yahweh with full claim to dominate 
the field of religion ;®* this trait is one of the few certain aspects 
of the teaching of Elijah: “How long will ye halt between two 
opinions ? if Yahweh be God, follow him: but if Baal, then follow 
him.”®® Hosea is still following this line of pleading attributing 
neglect or non-recognition of Yahweh to ignorance,’° and apostacy 
to light-mindedness.71 

The great religious campaign fails in the North; the savagery 
of the denunciations of Amos,’* the terrible deeps of despair of 
Hosea’? are seen in their tragic proportions when linked with a 
wider endeavor than can be accounted for in the works of an 
individual prophet. 

There is a strange double line in Hebrew religious thought obser- 
vable in the teaching of the prophets. Although operating in a 
national field they are more than nationalists and less. They 
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enlarge upon the magnitude of the powers of God. They dwell 
with insistence uyon his power over nature, over foreign peoples, 
and upon his relation to the moral order; but their advice to the 
kings upon foreign policy, had it been followed, would have re- 
sulted in a reversion to the city-state type of political organisation. 
Elijah represents Yahweh as God of the sacred mountain,”* giver 
and withholder of rain,’® as ordering a change of ruling houses,”® 
as interested in moral dealing.*” To Amos God is supreme and 
omniscient in the natural world,’® capable of destroying Israel’® 
and its kings,®° preserver of the moral order in the national and 
international spberes.§1 To Hosea God is supreme over foreign 
peoples,82 the embodiment of the moral order,®* capable of re- 
lentless destruction of his people,** but also capable of sublime 
mercy.®* In the writings of the First Isaiah®* these aspects are 
also strongly marked. To the Deuteronomic Preacher Yahweh has 
supreme control of the natural world,®’ of foreign peoples,®* will 
preserve or destroy his people according to their obedience or 
disobedience.®® It is difficult to disentangle the movement for 
selective cultural development from that involving national iso- 
lation. These prophets did not succeed in doing it. Elijah and the 
Eighth Century Prophets would hold the kings and people apart 
from intermingling with the nations,°° from “Making Israel to 
sin,’’®! from “Whoring with strangers.’’®? Kings and princes are 
regarded in the North as evil, as not “known” to Yahweh, who 
without their aid will have compassion upon his people.** Amos 
has marked international sympathies and this theme is not to the 
fore in his writings except by implication.®> Isaiah claims that 
“establishment” of the nation follows upon “belief’’,9* urges 
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quietude, returning, and rest, frowns upon military ambitions,*7 
like Hosea, inveighs against foreign alliances.®* This policy could 
not have saved the Northern Kingdom; it might by virtue of the 
topography of the district, and the difficulty and expense of in- 
vasion, have been suitable for Jerusalem and the towns and vil- 
lages in the immediate neighborhood of the Judaean Plateau. It 
might conceivably have been enacted by a leader of the type of 
the First Isaiah, admirably suited for the function of priest-king, 
tenant of Yahweh in whose name and interests he would have 
borne sway. But unfortunately for Judah Isaiah never had this 
opportunity. Perhaps it is under his influence that Hezekiah 
carries out a purification of the Temple at Jerusalem®® from ob- 
jects obnoxious to Isaiah and his followers. After that the move- 
ment is driven underground through the long reign of Manasseh. 
We get the impression, although it cannot be sustained by line 
and verse, of a movement simmering and boiling beneath the 
surface. We know that Manasseh shed much “Innocent blood.”20 
Was the conclusion drawn that purification of the Temple was not 
enough; that the next attempt at cultural direction must involve 
the control of the administration also? The constitution’! offered 
by the Deuteronomist looks this way. It debars the king from 
military undertakings other than defensive wars of Yahweh,} 
from foreign alliances, from multiplication of wealth, i. e. from 
extensive trade. The monarch is to live in obedience to the will of 
God, thus prolonging his days in the land. This policy, attempting 
an expression of an ideal government, is strangely reminiscent of 
that of the ancient city of Laish, that “Had no dealings with any 
man.” It represents the logical conclusion of a line of thinking 
implicit in the teachings of the Eighth Century Prophets, trans- 
lated into severely practical guise, the expression of the Concen- 
trative principle in theocratic form. It comes as the strange anti- 
climax attending completion of the effort at re-interpretation of 
the nature and powers of the God of the Hebrews, of the endeavor 
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to match and rival the initial success of the monarchs, to provide 
a religion capable of supplying a rational theory for the making 
of a great people out of small beginnings. 

Troubled political conditions, the advance of the Babylonians 
upon Jerusalem and the ultimate fall of the city, afford the Deu- 
teronomic Reformers respite from their attempt at administration. 
They acquire, exactly as they need it, opportunity further to 
develop their theocratic theme of government unhampered by 
military and economic problems of actual state-craft, unbound by 
the narrow traditions of the city-state. After the fall of the city 
there is the opportunity to conceive of the future in terms of an 
ideal relationship of the people with their God. Emphasis is now 
upon possession of the land as a whole by Yahweh.'° This view- 
point is developed in the Code of Holiness and again makes for 
the expression of religion in national terms even though, as so 
often in the Post-exilic period, Judaism is virtually confined to 
Jerusalem. In the little books of Haggai and Zechariah the ruler 
is yet more definitely than in Deuteronomy the instrument of his 
God, is more priest than temporal ruler in his office.1°* God is the 
power directing the destinies of the people and is about to act in 
cataclysmic fashion shaking the earth and the nations. A city so 
protected needs no fortifications. The scope of this conception is 
all but submerged in the lean years that follow the rebuilding of 
the Temple and walls; it reaches a measure of practical fulfilment 
under the priest-king, Simon Maccabeus. In “The Testament of 
Levi” Messianic expectations centcr around the promise of a 
“New priest” to be sent by God for Israel.1% 

How have we answered the question, why should a people 
settled in a territory obviously suited to a form of social organi- 
sation of the type of the small city-state so persistently run counter 
to the nature of their environment in their attempt to set up the 
single hegemony of king, deity, or priest ? 

The Kingdom arose under a coincidence of favorable circum- 
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stances, notably the weakness of Egypt and the helpless condition 
of the land of Canaan at the time of, and subsequently to, the 
entrance of the Hebrews, to increasing interurban disorder and 
economic misery, and to pressure of danger from without; finally, 
the most important of all factors, there was present at the crucial 
moment capable leadership in a succession of Hebrew kings, Saul, | 
David, and Solomon, who grasped and profited by their opportunity. 

The Theocratic movement arose when the kings had provided 
a field of activity national in extent, heterogeneous in its religious 
composition, but affording an opening for selective cultural 
development upon a scale never before possible in Canaan, an 
opening that was strengthened by apparent coincident fulfilment 
of tradition and recurrence of benefits from the hand of Yahweh, 
and once again, a succession of leaders competent to grasp the 
significance of their opportunity appeared as they could best 
make use of it. The tendency towards the development of the 
priesthood, with an ideal priest-king in charge of the land as re- 
presentative of Yahweh, was already in process of formation at 
the time of the fall of Jerusalem to the Babylonians. We do no 


more here than indicate the line taken; and suggest that when 
at long last Judaism emerges as the religion and government of 
the local unit in the form of the synagogue, unified by devotion 
to the written word, migratory, transferable, a force sufficient 
unto itself, its durability is in no small degree the outcome of the 
confluence of two immensely strong principles of social organi- 
sation, the Concentrative, and the Diffusive. 
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I, Origen. The oft-repeated saying that “the ancients have stolen 
our thunder” could with all aptness be applied to Origen. The 
particular thunder with which we are here concerned is that of 
the modern historical method in Biblical study, or the higher cri- 
ticism. It was logical enough that whatever liberal tendencies 
were to make themselves felt in early Christianity would issue 
from cosmopolitan Alexandria, where all the cross-currents of 
thought mingled, and where Jews, Christians, and heathen listened 
to the same teachers and were tolerant of each other. Intellectual 
freedom flourishes in a syncretistic environment. 

The soil having been prepared by Philo, it was Origen’s purpose 
to sow the seed of Hellenism on a Jewish field, to make a philo- 
sophic statement of Christianity that would counteract Gnosticism 
and also harmonize the apostolic tradition with Judaic-Greek 
philosophy. Origen, following in the steps of Clement, his teacher, 
recognized the necessity of finding a philosophy for Christianity 
that would meet the intellectual demands of that day, a theology 
that would ally itself with Greek culture and the scientific spirit. 
Tertullian, on the other hand, stoutly opposed philosophical and 
cultural development. Clement meant to endow Christianity with 
the spirit of Plato; he saw in the Greek philosophy a preparation 
for the Gospel similar to that of the law for the Jews; he wanted 
to apply the scientific spirit of analysis to religion. Origen went 
still farther in his advocacy of reason, tolerance, and cultural 
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adjustment. “Il est encore un vrai fils de la Gréce. Il a leur curio- 
sité d’esprit. Comme eux, il éprouve un besoin irrésistable de poser 
des questions.”? 

But Origen’s seed fell on stony ground. He himself was driven 
from his own land by mob violence, was condemned by the church, 
was tortured and imprisoned, and finally died as a heretic, broken 
in spirit and body. It might truly be said that if one searched the 
archives of history and chose the names of those who had been 
excommunicated, condemned, or crucified, he would have a fairly 
complete history of truth, or the progressive advance toward truth. 
Every age rejects its greatest teacher; he is not for his own age, 
but for the future. That is the prophetic price. In rejecting Origen, 
Christianity turned its back on tolerance, culture, and rational 
religion and embraced dogmatism, legalism, and magic. What 
Christianity really did was to borrow from Hellenism the less 
important trappings of sacramentalism and reject the more im- 
portant enlightenment. It forsook the greatest teacher of early 
Christianity, whose faith was sane and wholesome, and construct- 
ed its theology along Augustinian lines, which led immediately 
to unwholesomeness and blind credulity. It preferred Tertullian’s 
delight in the torture of the damned to the universalistic faith of 
Origen. It adopted Cyprian’s dictum that without the church there 
is no salvation rather than Origen’s faith that all pre-Christian 
souls who loved God were redeemed. The victory of Africanism 
over the Greek spirit was deplored by Bishop Westcott. “By his 
(Origen’s) sympathy with all effort, by his largeness of view, by 
his combination of a noble morality with a deep mysticism, he 
indicates, if he does not bring, the true remedy for the evils of 
that Africanism which has been dominant in Europe since the 
time of Augustine. ...Over the questions with which we have now 
to deal, Augustine can no longer hold dominion, and the shadow 
of his power is perilous to the growth of truth.”? This is echoed by 
one of the keenest and boldest minds of our own day. “Had Origen 
secured a hearing or had successors to him arisen, the Church’s 

1 de Faye: Origéne, 1, p. 220. 
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victory over Gnosticism would have proved less perilous and 
would have issued in a liberalizing and expansive tendency rather 
than in a narrowing and codifying process with anathemas of 
excommunication.’’? 

The rejection of Origen by the early church proves his modernity. 
(In fact, he would not be altogether popular in many quarters 
now!) Faithful follower of Plato that he was, he defined God as 
“Spirit” and “Light,” “the source of all mind.’ He steers clear 
of pantheism with the statement that God is spaceless and time- 
less. God is merciful and does not punish; punishment rather is a 
consequence of sin and is self-inflicted. God is self-limited by 
virtue of his own love and wisdom. This sounds like the nineteenth 
century reaction to Calvinism. 

Our interest, however, is in the Biblical rather than the theolo- 
gical field. Here, it must be conceded, Origen was a man of his own 
age in respect to his allegorical interpretation. But his use of alle- 
gory, as Dean Inge says, was not only “an instrument of apolo- 
getics” but “at the same time a device to gain freedom of thought.” 
Even so, his interpretation was more scientific than post-Refor- 
mation literalism, for often he refuses to admit the literal validity 
of Scripture. “What man of sense will suppose that the first and 
second and third day, and the evening and morning existed without 
sun, moon, and stars? Or that God walked in a garden in the eve- 
ning, and that Adam hid himself under a tree? Or that the devil 
took Jesus into a high mountain, whence he could see the kingdoms 
of the Persians and Scythians and Indians ?”’> In the same work 
he writes: “There are some passages which are not literally true, 
but absurd and impossible.”® Regarding some of the so-called 
laws of Moses, he comments: “I should blush to admit that God 
has given such commands which are inferior to many human 
enactments.” He revolted against the anthropomorphism of the 
Old Testament and referred to such stories as Moses’ seeing God 


3 §. Angus: The Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World, p. 413. 
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as “old wives’ fables.”? He designated as immoral and unfit to 
read such material as Lot’s intercourse with his daughters, Abra- 
ham and his licentious conduct, and Jacob’s amours.® He regarded 
as barbarous the command in Gen. 17 14 to kill uncircumcised 
children. His treatment of the New Testament from the critical 
standpoint is remarkably advanced, for he calls attention to various 
discrepancies and contradictions in the Gospels.® Origen was one 
of the first to escape from the Jewish and Zoroastrian eschatology, 
and for him, as for Paul, immortality was a spiritual continuity 
and not a resurrection of the body.!® His eschatology was at 
variance with the current thought on judgment, heaven, and hell. 
With him the death of Christ was not a substitutionary atonement. 
The modern relegation of miracle to a secondary and non-important 
role was anticipated by this great third century teacher. “Even 
were I going to admit that a demon named Aesculapius had the 
power of healing bodily diseases, I might still remark to those 
who are amazed at such cures or at the prophecies of Apollo, that 
such curative power is of itself neither good nor bad, but within 
_reach of godless as well as of honest folk; while in the same way, 
it does not follow that he who can foretell the future is on that 
account an honest and upright man... The power of healing 
diseases is not evidence of anything specially divine.” 

It is true that Origen, being a child of his own age, believed in 
exorcism and demons; he resorted to allegory for his interpretation 
—a method which we today have thrown overboard along with 
Calvin’s literalism and the nineteenth century method of rationali- 
zation ;!2 he inflicted upon himself a severe asceticism; but in spite 
of these things, his differentiation from his age predominates over 

7 Ibid., II, 4, 3. 

8 Tbid., IV, 1, 9. 
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his likeness to it. If the modern spirit means a re-setting or re- 
thinking of religion for a given age—meeting the best intellectual 
demands of that age—then Origen had a goodly share of that 
spirit, and we are his heirs and debtors. 

As Dr. R. J. H. Gottheil pointed out in a paper delivered in 
1904 before the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Ibn 
Ezra and Spinoza were merely carrying out the tradition found 
even as far back as the Talmudists, who called attention to scores 
of discrepancies and contradictions in the Old Testament. It was 
observed by one that the flood was not a world catastrophe but 
local in character, by another that Moses and Elijah did not ascend 
to heaven, and by a third that the birds which fed Elijah were 
human. Then, in the ninth century there was Hivi. His critical 
attitude was due probably to the Zoroastrian anti-Biblical teaching 
to which he had been exposed and from which he had undoubtedly 
learned. He gathered together Biblical difficulties which were 
rationalized by earlier Talmudists, such as the discrepancy be- 
tween 2 Kgs. 8 26 where Ahaziah’s reign is assigned to his twenty- 
second year and 2 Chron. 22 2 where it is his forty-second. He 
anticipates the rationalistic exegesis in his theory that the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea was made at low tide, and that the paleness of 
Moses’ face (Ex. 34 29) was due to a long period of fasting on the 
mountain. 

There was the unknown skeptic of the eleventh century whose 
Biblical critism is described by Professor Schechter.1% In the few 
extant pages of the manuscript the author scans the entire Old 
Testament and points out every possible discrepancy and contra- 
diction. The work was written in a symbolic acrostic style. His 
questions range from chronological data to the theological impli- 
cations of the Bible. He finds it impossible to believe in the justice 
of God from his reading of the patriarchal narratives. His criticism 
seems to be aimed at all official tradition and he makes a strong 
plea for independent study. It was such critical voices as that of 
the unknown skeptic that find echoes in the celebrated works of 
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the two Jewish scholars who occupy our attention in the remainder 
of this paper. 

II. Abraham ben Ezra. Long before the Renaissance had shaken 
Europe out of its medieval sleep, in the “Golden Age of Spain,” 
when the only ones who kept the torch of truth and learning from 
dying out in the dark night of ignorance and bloodshed were the 
Jews, one Abraham ben Ezra wandered over Europe, rekindling 
the fires of critical inquiry left smouldering since Origen. This 
fascinating figure—theologian, philosopher, poet, mathematician, 
astrologer, and Biblical commentator—was the inspiration of 
Browning’s masterpiece, Rabbi Ben Ezra. Perhaps the poet saw 
in the wandering Jew an illustration of his own philosophy of 
struggle, optimism, and persistance. At any rate, the poem could 
well be calied The Jewish Spirit. 

The revolt of Karaism. against the Talmudic domination and 
the Arabic development of Saadya, which followed on its heels, 
may have prepared the way for the work of Ibn Ezra, which 
really marks a second mile stone in the history of Biblical Science. 
In his commentary on the Pentateuch, Ibn Ezra rejects allegorism 
along with Midrashic interpretation in favor of his own historical 
and common-sense method. Of verbal inspiration he will have none. 
The miraculous plays no significant role with him. He could not 
believe that Biblical authors anticipated history. Commenting on 
Gen. 12 6 (“and the Canaanite was then in the land’’), Ibn Ezra 
wrote: “There is in this a mystery and let him that comprehendeth 
be silent.” It must have been clear to him from the retrospective 
language used that Moses did not write Genesis, for the passage in 
question implies that the Canaanites long since had been driven 
from Palestine, a procedure which continued down tothe monarchy. 
Ibn Ezra was one of the first to detect a second authorship in 
Isaiah, a hand that was undoubtedly post-Exilic, for the references 
to Cyrus as the great deliverer of the Jews could hardly have been 
written by the eighth century Isaiah. He ventured the suggestion 
that the latter part of 2. Samuel was of different authorship from 
the first part. Finally, and most important of all, he questioned 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

13 
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In spite of the spread of Jewish learning in Spain, the age was 
not really conducive to a critical attitude toward the Scriptures, 
so that Ibn Ezra discreetly veiled his statements in ambiguous and 
figurative phraseology. His masterly knowledge of Hebrew enabled 
him in his commentary to clarify many obscure passages and 
render the original text more accurately. Like Origen, of course, 
Ibn Ezra was a child of his age, and whereas in the former case it 
was allegory, in this it was astrology that labeled him as part of 
the mentality of the time. He was not complete, consistent, unified. 
He lacked balance and concentration. But it will always be to the 
credit of this genius that he was greatly instrumental in spreading 
Arabic and Jewish learning when learning was scarce, and was the 
interlude or connecting link between the ancient and modern 
world of Biblical scholarship. 

III. Spinoza. The torch of truth and learning again flamed in 
the seventeenth century and this time more brightly and evenly 
than ever and in the hands of Baruch Spinoza lighted the way to 
the modern era. Fearless and unprejudiced and possessing a mind 
that was at once mathematical and philosophical, he cleared away 
the old structure of allegory, Kabbala, and literalism, and then 
proceeded to lay a new foundation called the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, which is the Magna Charta of Biblical Criticism. His 
contribution to Biblical Science lies in his anticipation of the two 
successive stages through which we of the present age have just 
passed: Rationalism, or the harmonizing of Scripture with natural 
law, and Historical Criticism, which assigns Scripture to its age 
and setting and does not try to “save” its contents. With us today, 
of course, the former method is just as useless as allegory, but it 
was significant that one in the seventeenth century should make 
use of the first and at least point the way to the other. The defect 
of the rationalistic method is that Scripture is assumed a priors 
to be truth, that the world of nature is also truth, and that the 
latter really determines the meaning of the former. On this prin- 
ciple certain teachers even today reconcile the Red Sea story (and 
many similar legends) with some unusual but “altogether possible” 

14 See Martineau: Study of Spinoza, p. 354. 
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natural law. Spinoza, however, did not abuse the rationalistic 
method. He insists on the right to refute Scripture which is con- 
trary to nature just as he would the Talmud or the Koran.15 

Spinoza’s scientific attitude is seen to better advantage in his 
literary criticism of the Pentateuch and here he is the acknowledged 
debtor to Ibn Ezra. Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is rejected 
first of all on the basis of anachronisms, e. g., the mention of the 
iron bedstead of Og, king of Bashan (conquered by David; see 
2 Sam. 12 29, 30). Then, he notices retrospective allusions in the 
Pentateuch to sources later than Moses, e. g., Num. 21] 14.16 
Further, the non-Mosaic authorship is evident in the assignment to 
Moses’ hand material that with certainty must be dated as late 
as the Exile. He points out that the Pentateuch must be seen along 
with Joshua and Judges as the work of editors, culminating with 
Ezra. It was noticed that the Pentateuch was made up of distinct 
strands or documents which were later edited, and the evidence 
of compilation and editorial correction was easily observed.’ 
Spinoza’s criticism places Nehemiah as late as the second century 
B.C. and the publication of the book of Psalms in the time of the 
second temple. Regarding Chronicles, which is dated very late, he 
expresses surprise that such an unreliable book should be admitted 
to the canon and the Wisdom of Solomon be excluded. He assigns 
Proverbs to a post-Exilic date, denies unity to Jeremiah, regards 
Job as a translation of a Gentile poem, and questions the genuine- 
ness of Daniel. 

Spinoza hesitates to apply his criticism to the New Testament 
because of his lack of Greek, but insists at any rate that the apostles 
and evangelists had no miraculous powers and wrote simply as 
ordinary human beings. With respect to Jesus, he is surprisingly 
orthodox, even from the dogmatic Christian point of view. “God 
can communicate immediately with man; still, a man who can 
by pure intuition comprehend ideas neither contained in nor 


15 Cogitata Metaphysica, 2 8. 
16 This evidence appeared before Spinoza in the Systema Theologicum 
of La Peyrére, 1655. 
17 Tractatus Theologico- Politicus, 9. 
13* 
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deducible from the foundations of our natural knowledge, must 
possess a mind far superior to those of his fellow men; nor do I be- 
lieve that any have been so endowed save Christ. To him the ordi- 
nances of God were revealed directly, without words or visions. 
The voice of Christ, like the voice which Moses heard, may be 
called the voice of God, and it may be said that the wisdom of 
God took upon itself in Christ human nature and that he is the 
way of salvation.” How we are to account for a Jew writing about 
Christ in such a manner is puzzling, but it looks as if he bent over 
backwards in his reaction to orthodox Judaism and in his accom- 
modation to Christian sentiment and tradition. 

On the other hand, he qualified the traditional view of the trinity 
as held by the Christian Church. “But as for the proposition 
enounced by some churches, that God took on him the nature of 
man, it seems to me as if one should tell me that a triangle had as- 
sumed the nature of a square.” He shares with Ibn Ezra a belief 
in the spiritual rather than the literal or bodily resurrection of 
Christ and claims Paul as his authority. However, he thinks that 
the evangelists thought that Christ rose bodily. This is genuine 
historical criticism and shows more intellectual integrity than much 
that is taught in theological schools today. 

In view of Spinoza’s observation of the editorial or redactional 
nature of Hebrew literature, and his differentiation between the 
thought of the New Testament writers and that of the present age, 
it can truly be said that this scholar paved the way for the modern 
scientific spirit in Biblical study. He was probably not the first, 
and certainly not the last, to deplore the idea of an authoritative, 
closed canon. Nothing has done more to retard religious progress 
than Bibliolatry! Spinoza was courageous enough to show that 
the Bible is not one book but many, coming from different periods 
of history and exhibiting different degrees of inspiration. 

It is noteworthy—but not surprising—that between Origen and 
the modern era of criticism which started with Simon and Astruc, 
the only names connected with the progress of Biblical Criticism 
are those of Jews. This has already been accounted for by the 
Christian rejection of the Greek spirit and the victory of Africanism, 
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which put a stop to all creative endeavor. Furthermore, it has been 
shown that most of the Christian reform movements and heresies 
down to and including the Reformation were influenced by Jewish 
scholars and that modern rationalism in the Christian church 
shows the imprint of Judaism to a remarkable degree.18 

No movement can be known or appraised without a knowledge 
of its sources and backgrounds. What appears to be new and 
revolutionary is really continuous with the past (either synthet- 
ically or antithetically). It is with the purpose of reaffirming, 
therefore, the law of continuity that we have recalled in this paper 
the names of Origen, Ibn Ezra, and Spinoza. These three teachers 
of mankind, the first, in the ancient world, the second, in the 
medieval, and the third, in the modern, have made us their debtors, 
not only in the field of Biblical Criticism, but in a larger realm—the 
philosophy of life. 

18 Cf. L. I. Newman: Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements, 
N.Y., 1925. 
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SOME CASES OF ADOPTION IN ISRAEL 


SAMUEL FEIGIN 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I. The Adoption of Jephthah. In the only source of the story of 
Jephthah we read: “Now Jephthah, the Gileadite, was a valiant 
warrior (9T} W133); but he was the son ofa woman, a harlot (TH 
i3M). And Gilead begot (727%) Jephthah. And Gilead’s wife bore 
him sons; and when the sons of the wife grew up, they drove out 
Jephthah and said unto him, ‘You will not inherit in the estate of 
our father, for you are the son of another woman.’ So Jephthah 
fled from his brothers and dwelt in the land of Tob. Vagabonds ga- 
thered about Jephthah, and went raiding with him (TY IN$%)” 
(Judges 11 1-3). : 

This source of the antecedents of Jephthah is in part, namely, 
11 1»—2, discredited and regarded as unauthentic by many scho- 
lars,! although it does not contain anything which is in itself im- 
probable or worth while inventing. The main arguments against it 
are: 1) Gilead is not the name of a man in the old documents but 


1 Cf. George Foot Moore, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Judges (International Critical Commentary) 1895, p. 284f.; cf. also his trans- 
lation of the Book of Judges in the Sacred Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments edited by Paul Haupt, 1898 pp. 22, 77, note to 11 1-2; K. Budde, Das 
Buch der Richter ( in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament) 
1897 p. 83; W. Nowack, Buch der Richter und Ruth (Handkommentar zum 
Alien Testament), 1900 p. 103; G. W. Thatcher, Judges and Ruth (The New 
Century Bible) p. 107; E. L. Curtis, The Book of Judges (The Bible for 
Home and School) 1913, p. 116; C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges 1918, p. 
303f.; G. A. Cooke, article Jephthah in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible; 
Rud. Kittel Geschichte des Volkes Israel vol. II (6th ed.) 1925 p. 39, note 1. 
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of acountry. 2) The causative TIM meaning “beget,” occurs only 
in the late documents of the O. T. 3) There is an obvious contra- 
diction between v. 2, according to which the brothers drove out 
their illegitimate half brother and v. 7, from which we may infer 
that Jephthah was banished by authorities, the elders of Gilead. 
Jephthah said to the elders of Gilead who came to bring him: 
“Did not you hate me, and drive me out of my father’s house ? 
Why then have you come to me now when you are in distress?” 
(Judges 11 7). 

For the above mentioned reasons scholars agree to regard the 
phrase MATS ws Mm “and Gilead begot Jephthah” (11 1») 
as a gloss, being a misinterpretation of the patrial adjective “ya 
“the Gileadite.” Together with this gloss, scholars agree to re- 
gard the following verse about the expulsion of Jephthah by his 
brothers, as spurious. Some discredit also the note about Jephthah 
being the son of a harlot. While Budde thinks it possible that the . 
original had “the elders of Gilead drove out Jephthah,” Curtis, 
and others explain 18 “his brethren,” as his countrymen. 

The arguments seem to be sound from the critical standpoint, 
but the solution is not satisfactory for the following reasons. 1) 
After the removal of the “gloss” and “interpolation,” from the ex- 
tant text we do not see any reason why the elders or men of Gilead 
drove Jephthah out of the country. 2) It is incredible that any glos- 
sator should be so ignorant as to misinterpret a common form “yan 
as “the son of Gilead.” Even less probable is the explanation that 
the gloss ABTS m3 35™ means that Jephthah wasa Gileadite, 
for the interpolator of 11 2 understood and rendered the gloss liter- 
ally. Besides “y230 is so clear in itself that it needs no explana- 
tion whatsoever. Supposing, however, that the glossator was ignor- 
ant and understood yan as “the son of Gilead,” then why 
should he add an entire phrase “And Gilead begot Jephthah,” 


2 Cf. Moore, quoting Budde, ICC p. 284; 8. Bernfeld wapn ‘ond NID 
vol. IV, 1929, p. 14. This scholar however, regards, the rest of these two 
verses as original. 

5 Cf. M. Z. Segal, Studies in the Book of Judges (in Y*3° Hebrew Uni- 
versity Quarterly Review of the Humanities, vol. I no 2., Jerusalem 1930 p. 5). 
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when he could simply have “corrected” WwI}3 MAD’ “and Jeph- 
thah the son of Gilead.” Moreover, why should the glossator have 
passed the first occurrence of the “unusual” expression “W230 
(Judges 10 3) without comment? 3) Asa son of a harlot Jephthah 
would scarcely have any right to require the inheritance of Gilead, 
and certainly could not prove his relation to Gilead. Why in this 
case, should his brothers argue for his disinheritance by saying, “you 
are the son of another woman,” an inadequate argument in the 
face of polygamous conditions, instead of saying simply, “you are 
the son of another man,” not our father. The interpolator would 
hardly invent such an incredible episode. 4) By adding the story of 
the expulsion of Jephthah by his own brothers, the argument of 
Jephthah “Did you not hate me and drive me out of my father’s 
house ?” (v. 7) is weakened, since not they but his own brothers 
had wronged him. They should simply have said: “we did not 
know about the affair to prevent it.” 5) Why should Jephthah, as 
a son of a harlot, use the very unfitting phrase “my father’s house,” 
instead of the better “S"NiD “from my country,” if he does not al- 
lude to any inheritance. 

For the reasons mentioned above, it seems that the text is cor- 
rect and original but it requires a new interpretation. Jephthah 
was a Gileadite and a son of a harlot, namely, fatherless. But being 
a great warrior he was adopted by the childless Gilead, or what- 
ever his name was, since Gilead is not fitting to be the name of a 
person in a country bearing the same name. The word aA does 
not mean here “he begot” which is late but, “he adopted,” namely, 
he declared Jephthah as a child. The text should be rendered as 
follows “And Jephthah, the Gileadite, was a valiant warrior; but 
being the son of a woman, a harlot, Gilead adopted Jephthah.” 

That the causative stem is also a declarative is — well known. 


brew aw, Ses ote. Since “to beget” was expressed by the 
simple stem, the causative had the meaning “‘to adopt.” While ori- 
ginally this stem was used in the technical sense, “to adopt,” adop- 


# See Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik ( 28 ed.) § 53, 2c. 
5 Cf. D. Yellin, SIP “PNM Job, 1927, p. 76. 
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tion itself not being much in practice, the coined form T9171 began 
to express later “to beget,”’ so as to differentiate it from the mean- 
ing in the simple stem 13 “to bear.” It is true that the declara- 
tive is usually expressed by the intensive in Hebrew.*® But these 
two stems have other meanings in common, and they might have 
the declarative as well. There is, however, a special reason why the 
causative was used here and not the intensive: The intensive I>" 
already had the meaning “‘to aid to bear,” thus the meaning “de- 
clare as a child,” “to adopt” was expressed by the causative T171.7 

But it may be asked why should not om be explained in the 
light of its usual later meaning “beget” and be used as a proof 
against the critical opinion that the texts in which it occurs are 
late. To reconcile this occurrence with the accepted theory about 
the late origin of such text, we could regard the word as a provin- 
cialism; originally having the meaning “beget” only in the Gilead 
dialect, it later became a common Hebrew word. Jephthah, being 
the real son of Gilead, would then be entitled to a portion of the 
inheritance since his father recognized him as a son, as we may see 
from the fact that he grew up in the house together with his bro- 
thers.® This, however, is very improbable for the following reason: 
If the text had aimed to tell that Jephthah was born by a harlot to 
Gilead, it should simply state W23> NAT AS aa) “and she bore 
Jephthah to Gilead.” This would correspond to the LXX render- 
ing cat érexe 7 T'adaad rov IepOae.® But it is hardly credible 
that any one would change such a well fitting Hebrew phrase to 
@ more difficult one. Hence the reading cai érexe xr indicates 
that the Greek translator, or rather later editors, endeavored to 
simplify the text by a free rendering. From codex B 7} eyévvycev 
7@ T'adaad tov "IepOae “she begot to Gilead Jephthah,” we learn 
that the original Greek version had xat éyéwyoev T'adaad tov 

6 See Gesenius-Kautzsch, op. cit. § 52. 

7 In Modern Hebrew “‘to adopt” is rendered by the intensivestem of PON 


on the basis of Ps. 80 16, 18. But it is clear that this is not the original meaning 
of this word. 

8 Cf. I. Benzinger, Hebraische Archaologie (3. ed.) 1927, p. 122. 

® See The Old Testament in Greek, edited by A. E. Brooke and McLean, 
1917, p. 838. 
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"TepOae, which corresponds to the Massoretic text. Alexandrinus 
changed it entirely. Vaticanus retained the original version but it 
was “corrected” by a copyist who added r@ before Gilead, and 
placed 4 before éyévvycev, so that it should have the meaning 
“bore” instead of “‘begot.” He did not dare, however, to change 
the original éyévvycev. If the writer of the Vaticanus had been 
the innovator, putting éyévycev instead of the original Greek 
érexev to conform the Greek to the Massoretic, then he certainly 
would have omitted the 7 and 7@ which do not coincide with the 
Massoretic. 

F. Giesebrecht thinks, that according to the Vaticanus, the He- 
brew text originally had myo mt which a scribe corrupted to 
ws Sf by skipping from the first to the second 5, which was 
then amended to Ww Toh I.10 Although such a corruption is not 
impossible, the original Ty23? nvr is very improbable.,“He is a 
son of a woman a harlot who is bearing to Gilead Jephthah,” is 
very far from fitting the context. Moreover, if the Greek transla- 
tor had had M35" he would hardly have translated évyévvnge, and if 
he had had ‘hf he would certainly have followed the example of the 
Massoretic text and have removed the 9 before Gilead and not used i. 
It is obvious then, that the LXX had our text, as Moore recognized. 

Having explained the “gloss” as the original text with a new 
meaning, the supposed “interpolation”’ is easily to be explained as 
original. Jephthah, being the adopted son of Gilead, was also his 
legitimate heir, as if he had been born to him by his own wife. The 
adoption would be valid, even if Gilead had had children from his 
own wife. He would, in that case, have had an equal portion with 
all the other brothers, except the first born. 

Unfortunately for Jephthah, Gilead’s own wife bore him sons. 
As long as Gilead lived and his sons were small, they did regard 
Jephthah as their older brother and he was certain to inherit his 
foster-father’s property, at least equally with his brothers, if not 
receiving a double portion as a “first born” of his father. When the 
children of the wife of Gilead grew older, however, they objected 
that Jephthah, as the son of a harlot, or, as they courteously ex- 

10 ZATW vol. I, 1881 p. 236. 
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pressed it, “the son ofanother woman, ’!! should inherit the property 
of their father. The brothers themselves, however, did not have 
the right to drive Jephthah out of the house of his adopted father. 
He was not a weakling to yield to the unjust will of his brothers. 
The elders of Gilead, who must have investigated the case, will 
have declared the adoption by Gilead as invalid, since Gilead begot 
other children and Jephthah was the son of a harlot. Although 
Jephthah’s brothers thus started the case, and they are credited 
with the driving out of Jephthah, the actual disinheritance was 
accomplished by the elders of Gilead, who pronounced the annul- 
ment of the adoption. 

This situation will explain the negotiation between Jephthah 
and the elders of Gilead. The elders of Gilead said to him: “Come 
and be for us as a chieftain (}*$p)” (Judges 11 6). The term does not 
mean merely a commander of the army, but the head of a family 
who leads his relatives in war. This meaning we may obtain from 
Isaiah 3 6, where “a man lays hold of his fellow in his father’s 
house saying: “You have a mantle, you shall be our leader’” }'¥P. 
Here we see that a }'$P is the leader of the family in war. But 
having, apparently, the duty to supply his soldiers with ammunition, 
the individual in question refuses and begs his relatives not to make 
him chieftain, since he has neither bread nor cloth for himself 
(Isaiah 3 7). That there was more than one }*$p in the army is to 
be seen from Joshua 10 24 and Isaiah 22 3, so that commander- 
in-chief is not the fitting meaning for this word. The meaning 
“chieftain of a family in war”’ is fitting in the historical as well as 
the prophetical books. While in Isaiah 1 10 the '¥P is contrasted 
to the BY, namely as the leader in war to the one led, in Micah 31, 9 
the }'$P is contrasted to the WN", namely as the military to the 
civil dignitary. Similarly in Proverbs 6 7, 25 15 the }"$P is a leader 
in war, who is appeased by soft words. All the special meanings of 
this word enumerated in the dictionaries, as “Richter”, “Magi- 
stratsperson,” ‘“Anfiihrer im Kriege,” “Feldherr,” “Fiirst” 1? 

11 Cf. Ehrlich, }OWHLI NPS vol. 2, page 74. 


12 Gesenius-Buhl, Handworterbuch iiber das Alte Testament (16. ed.) 1915 
p. 721. 
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should be reduced to one meaning, “chieftain of a family in war.” 
That Isaiah and Micah should give them such prominence is to be 
explained by the militaristic spirit prevailing in that period, when 
these chieftains were dominant factors in social and religious life. 

The proposal of the elders of Gilead to Jephthah to become a 
}'3p, @ family chieftain, contains in itself an abrogation of the for- 
mer decision. When Jephthah rebuked them for having driven him 
out, they answered, “Therefore now we returned to you and you 
shall go with us and fight with the Ammonites” (Judges 11 s). The 
appointment of Jephthah as a chieftain of Gilead is the amelio- 
ration of his former condition as a man without family and country. 
This is expressed in the word 17? “therefore,” because you are a 
son of your father you should be the chieftain of your family and 
fight with the Ammonites. However, this proposal contained less 
than their original intention to choose a “head of all the dwellers 
of Gilead,” namely, a shophet (Judges 10 1s). They intended to 
obtain a good commander without the inconvenience connected 
with a permanent chief, who is, moreover, a son of a harlot. Jeph- 
thah, however, demanded that he become head of all the dwellers 
of Gilead and the elders had to consent. This was confirmed in the 
Mizpah before Yahveh. Thus Jephthah was chosen to be head of 
the Gileadites even before his victory (Judges 11 9-11). 

The phrase 73 “aw? 59> wad 339 NT) “and you will be our 
head, for all the inhabitants of Gilead” (Judges 11 se) does not 
seem to be original, but it is taken from the proclamation of the 
officers of Gilead (Judges 10 18). The original phrase was apparent- 
ly Typ? 139 Hy} “and you shall be our chieftain”. This is clear 
from the superfluous 13) “for us,” since “you will be as a head for 
all the inhabitants of Gilead,” would be sufficient. The change of 
TSP to WN is to be explained by the misunderstanding of the pro- 
posal of the elders of Gilead. Not seeing any appeasing expression 
in the answer of the elders to Jephthah’s rebuke, the emender 
thought that a more promising proposal must have been the con- 
tents of the answer. Substituting WN for }'¥P the phrase bo? 
ys ‘3WT was copied from the proclamation. 

But is may be argued that the institution of adoption which we 
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postulated at the outset was not known among the Hebrews. It 
is true that we do not have laws governing adoption in the Old 
Testament, but we have several reasons to suppose the existence 
of this practise among the Hebrews. 1) The Hebrew Laws are simi- 
lar to those in Babylonia. Since the custom was well established in 
Babylonia, Assyria and Nuzi and elsewhere,!* we should regard it 
as highly probable that the institution of adoption was in vogue 
also among the Hebrews. 2) A few references to the practise seem 
to exist. We find that Jacob adopted his grandchildren, Ephraim 
and Manasseh (Gen. 48 5). Also a mother could adopt as we may 
infer from the cases of Sarah and Rachel (Gen. 16 2 and 30 s). On 
the ceremony of adoption among the Hebrews the adopted will 
have been placed on the knee of the foster-father to indicate that 
he is a natural offspring (Gen. 48 12 and 30 3). The phrase used 
on this occasion was possibly “You are my son, today I have be- 
gotten you” (Psalms 2 7), as Kohler had recognized.1* The reason 
why adoption is rarely recorded in the O. T. is due to the following 
circumstances: 1) Cases of adoption not mentioned in the Scriptures 
by mere accident.15 2) The man is rarely childless in the Polygamous 
family and not every woman who may happen to be childless was 
in a position to adopt. 3) Leviritical marriage which in earlier times 
extended to all members of the family, not merely to a brother, na- 


18 For adoption in Babylonia, Assyria and Nuzi see Martin David, Die 
Adoption im altbabylonischen Recht (Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Stu- 
dien Heft 23), 1927; Reallexicon der Assyriologie vol. I, 1928 p. 37£. Edward 
Cuq, Etude sur Droit Babylonien, le Loi Assyrien et les Lois Hittites, 1929, 
pp. 36—57; 416—419. For Nuzi documents cf. Edward Chiera and Ephraim 
A. Speiser, Selected “Kirkuk” Documents, JAOS vol. 47, pp. 37—42. For 
adoption among the Gallas, cf. J. G. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, 
vol. II, 1918, p. 6f.; To the early Babylonian documents of adoption stu- 
died by David and Cugq, is to be added a new adoption contract published 
by Charles F. Jean, in Revue d’Assyriologie vol. XXVI, pp. 104—107, as 
well as three unpublished documents in the Yale Babylonian Collection 8767, 
4330 and 7621 from the reign of Samsu-iluna, 6th, 11th and 12th year respec- 
tively. 

14 Hammurabi’s Gesetz, J. Kohler and F. E. Peiser, vol. I, 1904, p. 123 
note 1. Compare M. David, op. cit., p. 79, note 42. 

18 J, Pedersen, Israel, 1926, p. 258. 
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turally acted as a preventive against childless families. But if 
these reasons may explain the rare occurrence of adoption among 
the Hebrews, there is no ground to conclude that adoption was 
not known. Thus the adoption of Jephthah is not to be excluded 
as impossible. Since the assumption has the support of the text in 
Jugdes 11 we may even regard it as probable. 

The above discussion has left one question without an answer: 
Granting that Gilead is used as a name of a person also in the 
olden times, is it possible that Gilead should be the name of an in- 
dividual in a country also named Gilead? We are led to suppose 
that Gilead is only one element of the name of Jephthah’s father, 
and would suggest that in the name of the preceding shophet of 
Gilead, Jair-Gilead, “Gilead shall light,” we have the full name of 
Jephthah’s foster father. While one copyist omitted the last element 
of the name, so that he remained known in history as Jair (Judges 
10 3, 5), another copyist omitted the element Jair, so that Gilead 
became the adopter of Jephthah (Judges 11 1-2). The latter copyist 
was eager to remove an obvious contradiction. In the old chrono- 
logical list it has already been stated that Jair-Gilead was the father 
of thirty sons (Judges 104), and the historian states later that Jair- 
Gilead’s wife bore him children after he adopted Jephthah (Judges 
11 2). Arguing that it cannot be the same person, he omitted the 
main element Jair, retaining the element Gilead as the only original, 
perhaps with the hope of finding the original first element. He may 
have left a space which was later filled in by another copyist. 

Although there is no clear evidence for the correctness of this 
supposition, the following may be used in support of it. 

Jephthah was the shophet who succeeded Jair. There must have 
been some relation between these two Gileadite leaders. No such 
relation is recorded in the present state of the text. The restoration 
of the text according to the above suggestion would make the re- 
lation quite apparent. Jephthah was the adopted son of Jair. 

The historical record states that the sons of Gilead’s wife had 
driven out Jephthah. It is clear that this must have happened 
after the death of their father. The question arises why no mention 
is made of this event in the record. If the original text had Jair- 
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Gilead, the mention of his death is superfluous. Jair’s death was 
recorded in the chronological list (Judges 10 5). 

That the sons of Jair were young after the death of their father, 
is to be seen from the statement that his sons were “riding on 
thirty ass-colts” (Judges 10 4). This would seem superfluous if the 
writer did not intend to tell of their youth.1* The same was the case 
with Abdon who was survived by forty young sons and thirty 
grandchildren (Judges 12:14).17 The youth of Jair’s children is in 
conformity with the statement: “and the sons of the wife had 
grown up.” 

While the sons of the wife were provided with the Havvoth-Jair, 
@ village town for every one, the adopted Jephthah, as the first 
born of Jair, was supposed to inherit the main city Kamon in 
which Jair lived and was buried. While the towns were called 
“towns of Jair,” without any specification, the capital where the 
shophet lived had a special name, Kamon. Kamon was not one of 
the Havvoth-Jair, otherwise the writer would have specified it, as 
he did with all the other less well known places (Judges 12 12, 15). 
Kamon must have been known in the time of the composition of the 
Book of Judges so that no special notice was necessary. 

It must be admitted that it is not very probable that one woman 
should have given birth to thirty children even in that period. 
However, the number of the sons may have included not only the 
sons of the wife herself but also of her maids who grew up in the 
house and were thus regarded as equals to her own sons, as the 
sons of Bilhah and Zilpah were on equal standing with the sons of 
Rachel and Leah, respectively. 

The number thirty, moreover, is not exact. From 1 Chronicles 
we know that Jair had twenty-three cities in the land of Gilead 
(2 22). These twenty-three cities are identical with the Havvoth- 
Jair, as we can see from v. 13. The number thirty is due apparently 
to a scribal error. The word O™WY “twenty” was omitted by acci- 
dent in one of the three phrases, and caused the omission in the 


16 Cf. Ehrlich, op. cit., p. 73. 
17 Probably the original was “thirty ass-colts”, referring to the grand- 
children alone, as Ehrlich suggests. 
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other two. Since mee “three sons riding on three asscolts who 
have three cities” was not worth while mentioning, it was easily 
emended to ow “thirty.” 

These twenty-three sons were born to Jair during the latter part 
of his life, after having adopted Jephthah. When Jair died some 
of the sons were still minors. When all of them reached matur- 
ity they contested the adoption and drove Jephthah out. 


II. Adoption of Foreign Step Children in the Time of Ezra. The list 
of the Jews who married foreign wives in the time of Ezra is con- 
cluded with the following verse: 

ong sony On) DID wry FPP) OW) NY MPAA 
“All these had taken foreign wives: and some of them had (taken) 
wives and they (the men) ‘put’ (4°Y") children” (Ezra 10 44). 
The Kethib has ‘83 “takers” in participle instead of the perfect 
$3 “had taken.” 

The last part of the verse is obviously difficult. L. W. Batten 
finds a difficulty also in the first half of the verse. He does not re- 
gard the word 383 “married”’ as original, since the author used 
$2°wi for “married, except in Ezra 9 2 because it is followed by {) 
(ICC p. 351). He, therefore, suggests an emendation IN'3in “brought 
out,” “divorced” instead of 18Y} “had taken,” “married.” By 
means of further emendations, he makes the entire verse tell about 
divorce and not marriage. But to accept such an emended verse 
would mean to rewrite the text and this is not welcome. Moreover, 
there is no way to explain how this “corruption“ {8} instead of 
IN'YTT took place. It was not done by a copyist, since weyin and 
NW) are not similar: YIM could not easily be corrupted to W3. But 
no editor or reader would change 38'¥1M “divorced” which gave a 
fitting sense to IN}. If it was changed deliberately, why was not 
the verse made to conform with the rest of the text by using I3°Y7, 
not INY3? 

The first part of the verse is correct as it is: “all these had taken 
foreign wives.” The verb 8} has the meaning “to marry” in the 
late period. Cf. Ruth 1 4; 2 Chr. 11 21; 13 21; 24 3; Neh. 13 25 and 
also Ezra 9 2, 12. The following }t9 does not compel the use of 8Y3 
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since ]f) {2° “married from” could be used as well. Cf. 33) 
oo Ps ‘BYyD Ezra 10 2. 

Really difficult is the following part of the sentence. “And some 
of them had (taken) women and they ‘put’ children. ’The phrase 
“they put children” for begetting children is unique. Moreover, 
the statement is senseless since it is understood that not all the 
foreign women were childless (Cf. Ehrlich, WDD 8pd vol. II 
p. 415). The English rendering, “by whom they had children” is 
smooth, but not exact. If the writer intended to emphasize that 
the marriages with the foreign wives brought results, he could 
simply have added D°}3 Dn? 77". “All these had taken fo- 
reign wives and sons were born to them.” Compare DQ 7713) 
(Ezra 10 s). If he intended to say that only a minority raised ‘chil- 
dren, he should have written D°J5 won WE DID WH. “And so- 
me of them begot children.” The clumsy phrase Dw) DID wn 
0°33 10°Y"1 must contain something more than a superfluous state- 
ment that the Jews married foreign wives and raised families. Bat- 
ten substitutes O°}3 instead of O°Y}, which he regards as a repe- 
tition of the same word from the beginning of the verse. OF W 
O°33 he translates, “And some of them (the men) had children.” 
But this would mean: “and some of them are children.” “Some 
had children” would be in Hebrew 0°93 OF) "WR DQ WM which 
is awkward. The writer might better ‘have used the phrase ws 
O'33 won “WS Of. The emendation of Batten therefore does 
not help the text. “And some of them had taken wives” must be 
original. 

The main difficulty lies in O93 30°". Batten regards 1O°W" 
as impossible and emends %0°Y") to 13°") “and they returned the 
children” (to their mothers). The emendation is not impossible, the 
3 could be corrupted by a copyist to &. But why did not the author 
write om niond Oia'w") “and they returned them to their mothers,” 
without repeating O93. Where is the iJ before the 0°33, since D°93 
was already mentioned? But most important, the regained state- 
ment makes no sense. The fathers did not take away the children 
from their mothers, that they now had to return them. According 
to Batten the intention of the writer is to state that the husbands 

14 
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sent away the foreign wives together with their children. However, 
he could simply have stated: JIN MP1) OW) wN"yin APYndD 
“all these have put away their foreign wives and their children.” If 
he had wished to be more precise he could have added on? 17 Wes. 

Ehrlich is on the right track, but his explanation is not satis- 
factory. He reads with the Kethib "3; the second O°) “women” 
he reads DY I—D'Ny 3 “takers.” The difficult phrase D3 wy 
he explains “and they made them as children.” The fathers re- 
garded the children born by the foreign women as their own chil- 
dren, and thus they were entitled to inherit the property of their 
fathers. Such fathers were, however, in the minority (“‘and some of 
them”), while the majority regarded their offspring as sons of con- 
cubines (op. cit p. 415). 

Ehrlich’s explanation is, however, difficult for several reasons: 1) 
It requires a change of DY} to DNys, which is possible but not very 
probable. 2) The second DNs j is superfluous following "4¥33) No 
mention is made of the birth of the children at all, so that “and some 
of them are takers and made as children” remains without an ob- 


ject. Referring to the object mentioned above, we might have to 
think that some made the strange wives as children. 4) There is no 
reason to suggest that the children of the foreign wives were like 
sons of concubines, so that only the minority regarded them as 
sons. 


The text seems to be correct and 0°32 °¥") has the meaning 
“declared as sons,” but the object is missing. “All these had taken 
foreign wives; and some of nee (had taken) wives... and they 
(the men) made them as sons.” What is missing? We might sup- 
pose that the lacuna had the words D°}3 mA “and they gave 
birth to children.” But such children did not need any special “mak- 
ing” to become children of their fathers. 

It seems that the word missingis }/}"3} “and their children.” “All 
these had taken foreign wives; and some of them (had taken) wi- 
ves [and their children] and they declared them as children.” Not 
only did the Jews marry foreign wives, and, naturally, raised fa- 
milies, but some even married women with children from their 
former husbands or with bastards. These children were adopted. 
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by their stepfathers so that they would inherit the property of 
their Jewish fathers, as real sons. 

Fortunately there is evidence for the existence of }{*'3}} in the 
original text. The late Greek translation, Theodotion, renders the 
second part of the verse xat eyevvnoay é aUuT@v vious, namely 
D°33 jo yPOP “and they begot from them children.” But cer- 
tainly no one would change this clear text to such a clumsy one 
“and some of them (had taken) wives and ‘put’ children.” Theo- 
dotion renders the difficult passage freely, not verbatim. 

The old Greek translation, Esdras, renders the phrase cai a7ré- 
Aveay avras civ Téxvog (9 36), namely, PPID JW IVYPI and 
they put them away with their children. The text makes good sense, 
but how did our massoretic text arise? Some emend O90 W™ 
O33 OY) OY} to PID OW) ODD PNP}W (See Kittel, Bib- 
ha Hebraica). But this would mean that “some of them sent away 
wives and their children.” This is not correct, since all the women 
were divorced. Why the repetition of D°%3? Where is the 9 before 
it? After all the text is awkward. 

It seems that the Old Greek translator had in his original WY} 
O°33 noe wan Ow Diy. He did not understand the last 
phrase correctly. ond we he misread as one and explained it 
as the following DY"Y" “and they put them.” The literal meaning 
of the word has not much sense, so he interpreted it as “put them 
away.” The word O°%} he omitted since it is only an explanation 
of the Of and it is quite clear in the Greek. The phrase NOW 
D°33 he regarded as a marginal doublet and omitted it. Although 
in general, he introduces such doublets in the text (Cf. J. Mont- 
gomery, Daniel ICC 1927 p. 36), but he must have been too cer- 
tain of the meaning of the present passage. Fortunately he pre- 
served the original }7)'3}. 

The later copyist, or rather teacher, did not know the meaning 
of 0°93 OMY). He understood it, as Theodotion, “and they 
made children, ” raised a family. But in such case the former Way 
is impossible. How could they have taken wives and their children, 
when the children were not yet born? He omitted the word as 
spurious and with it the suffix O in NOW". 

14* 
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The reading 0°33 with a dage§ lene immediately preceded by a 
vowel may owe its origin to a text in which the word had the suf- 
fix O. 

If the above interpretation is correct, we have a case of adoption 
in the time of Ezra. 
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N the study of the Jewish view of the future insufficient atten- 

tion seems to have been given to the mentality and world-view 
of the apocalyptist. Just as prophecy suffered from too literal an 
approach, so the eschatological writings have suffered. The poet 
is the best critic of poetry. That part of Jewish literature which is 
largely imaginative, whether prophetic or apocalyptic, will only be 
properly understood when appraisal of the literary and poetic mind 


is added to that of the scholar. An inquiry into the nature and in- 
spiration of apocalytic constitutes a special and absorbing study in 
the psychology of faith. 

Eschatology can best be understood, perhaps, from the analogy 
of myth. Myth gives its symbolic picture of unknown origins and 
the unknown past. Eschatology is that form of myth which ac- 
counts for the unknown future. Men walk in a here and now whose 
extent varies somewhat with their historical and geographical ob- 
servation. Beyond the limited bounds of that here and now, in 
any stage of culture, they must fall back on an imaginative pic- 
ture of what preceeded the known and what is to follow it. They 
usually foreshorten the disappearing continuity of past and future, 
and construct in either case a mythical beginning and a mythical 
end which serve to focus in themselves all the past and all the fu- 
ture, and which become the termini of temporal experience. 

Enlightened epochs are not free from this necessity. Our myth 
will differ but our representation of origins and of the future will 
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still partake of the nature of myth. Prophecies of a world-state, a 
perfect society, the superman, evolutionary mutations, successive 
world-crises, are of the nature of eschatological myth just as much 
as were the prophecies of the Millenium and the Judgment. Our 
doctrine of progress is a kind of contemporary messianism, and in 
so far as it is held to be inevitable, rests on as unethical presump- 
tions as much ancient messianism. 

If eschatology is of the nature of myth we must look to it for si- 
milar value. The world’s greatest myths have always been sum- 
mary representations of essential truths. They objectify in a unique 
way the nature and soul of a people or the race. The story of the 
Fall in Genesis is such a myth and witnesses to the origin and na- 
ture of the moral sense in a way unaffected by later views of social 
development. 

Now Jewish eschatology is such a myth and carries a weight of 
spiritual truth such as only the greatest art can convey. It is an 
artificial schema, indeed, in its later form; it became a dogma with 
fixed detail. But it had behind it as creative and shaping and in- 
spiring force a profound and true intuition with regard to the future. 
The best spiritual experience of the Hebrews persuaded them of 
coming creative change in human nature and society. Like Dante 
they felt the presentiment of unknown but sublime things: 


quand’ io senti a me gravar la fronte 
allo splendore assai piu che di prima, 
e stupor m’ eran le cose non conte:1 


With their antecedents this sense of what was to come formulated 
itself in the eachatological scheme and dogma. This in the circum- 
stances could be but an utterly imperfect forecast of world history 
and destiny, but like all the best myth it yet wonderfully and 
truly represented the essential intuition. And it necessarily became 
the context and presupposition in which men lived and thought 
and by which they made their contribution. Thus with Jesus it be- 


1 “When I felt my brow weighed down with the splendor far more than 
before and I was struck with consternation and amazement at the unknown 
things to come” Purg. XV: 10—12. 
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came not a mere borrowed imagery and terminology, but the very 
vehicle and rationale of his deed. It is thus that myth and ideals 
are creative first in the psychological and then in the visible his- 
tory of mankind. 

Eschatologies will vary with the power and truth of the religious 
intuitions that create them. These imaginative tableaux will be 
vivid or sober, imminent or remote, ethical or unethical, univer- 
sal or particularist, transcendental or earthly, according as they 
spring from a religious apprehension that is immediate and ele- 
vated or not. The imminence cf the eschatological event is a topic 
of special interest. A vivid and intense grasp of the supersensual 
world issues in a foreshortening of the interim that preceeds its 
earthly manifestation. During the Great War we ourselves were 
able to appreciate the tendency of men in times of supreme effort 
and sacrifice to set in the very immediate future the goal of their ef- 
forts. This was true notably of the Cromwellian struggles, and John 
Richard Greene says that Paradise Lost was the epic of a lost 
cause, so convinced had the Puritans been of the advent of the 
Kingdom of the Saints. 

The Jewish expectation was expressed on differing ethical levels. 
A lower view of Yahweh and his purposes with Israel led to an 
unethical nationalist eschatology at times. But it is probable that 
the main spring of Jewish eschatology, and certainly its most dy- 
namic and obstinate strain, was that purer demand for the de- 
struction of all evil and the fulfilment of Israel’s larger mission. 
The later Isaiah is of supreme importance in shaping the hope and 
giving it ethical content. Later Judaism saw the issue presented 
ever more and more clearly. On the one hand the sanctity of God 
and his universal rule. On the other, the prolonged oppression of 
the Messiah-nation, the oppression of the core of that people, its 
spiritual remnant, the clearer realization of the power and iniquity 
of the Gentile powers. The insight of faith saw that the discrepancy 
was so great as to require divine vindication. It also saw that such 
a reversal would necessarily be a work of power, one that could 
only be conceived as a transcendent act. In all this the best of 
the Jewish apocalyptists were only putting in the best way they 
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could their assurance that the unique insight of Israel, the oracles 
of God would not be frustrated. 

We probably lend a false concreteness to their anticipations. On 
the one hand we take the apocalyptic imagery too literally, igno- 
ring the primitive and poetic mentality of the age. On the other 
hand we make a mistake if we think of these images as merely 
symbol and poetry. The eschatological event was their picture of the 
asserted sovereignty of God. This certainly did not have the same 
materialist literalness as the same images when used by the ad- 
ventist of today. The modern naive pre-millenarian travesties Jew- 
ish and Christian apocalyptic. Though he may have the identical 
scheme and features, these taken out of their original world-view 
have a totally different significance. We must recall that the Jews 
of that age had a pre-scientific frame of mind, for which revery, 
imagination, myth, dream and ideal were less distinguished from 
the sensible external world and event. Men looked for the enact- 
ment of long prophesied roles in the persons and events of the day. 
The supernatural world and its denizens mingled in the throng of 
the living. This view of the world and of life, these presumptions, 
constituted a very extraordinary Weltanschauung. Its very as- 
sumptions conditioned and made possible extraordinary events in 
the actual world. We may admit, then, that Jewish eschatological 
imagery was merely poetry and symbol for them, provided we 
bear in mind that to them the distinction of historical and imagi- 
native events was not clear cut. 

It should not be necessary to defend the ethical quality and in- 
spiration of the main current of eschatology. There was indeed 
much degenerate mythicizing. Even the best strains show pardon- 
able particularist features, called out by the excessive trials of 
the time. But the main impulse was one of appeal of the just con- 
science to a just God against evil. It was suited very precisely to 
its time. It represented no abandonment of effort. It has been 
with eschatology as with Second Temple legalism. A persistent 
error had contrasted prophecy and legalism, as a similar error has 
contrasted prophecy and apocalyptic. It has taken Montefiore and 
others some decades to show that the work of the prophets had been 
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taken up by, and become part of the spirit of post-exilic Judaism. 
It is now necessary to see that eschatology is in the line of pro- 
phecy. Here the seer is speaking to the persecuted righteous, not to 
an independent and overconfident nation. It is perhaps the spe- 
cial prepossession of an arid non-conformity which has blinded our 
criticism equally to the values of ritualistic Judaism and of ima- 
ginative apocalyptic. If we are to draw a contrast it will be rather 
between a superior and an inferior eschatology throughout the 
period. 

The eschatology of Jesus is supremely illuminating both for the 
ethical aspect of apocalyptic and for the mythical or symbolic na- 
ture we have attributed to it. His sayings concerning the end could 
almost be called unapocalyptic. If we eliminate the evangelical 
elaborations and formalizing of his sayings, we find that they are 
very “spiritual” and symbolic. They are the utterances of a great 
poet and seer rather than those of a fantasist. As Bultmann says, 
he rejects the entire wisdom of curious apocalyptic speculation, 
along with the calculation of the end and scrutiny of the signs.1 He 
spoke of the Kingdom and of the coming of the Son of Man and 
of the Banquet of the Kingdom and of the Judgment as a poet 
would speak — but, indeed, as a poet speaking true things. He did 
not speak in childish naiveté nor in a crass concrete way. He fore- 
saw the imminent action of the Father in transforming the con- 
dition of men, and that in a way closely related to his own person 
and fate, and he expressed this in terms of the conceptions of his 
own age. He used the conception of the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of heaven to judgment, and related himself indirectly to 
that figure. Thereby he was merely dramatizing in the only way 
open to him the spiritual significance of his life in history: its 
creative influence, the judgment inherent in it, its significance as 
regards the question of the future life. Jesus, very naturally, read 
the epoch-making, world-transforming significance of his own life 
in terms of the eschatological myth. An inevitable part of the 
picture was the foreshortening of the time. How could he, as a Jew 
of his age, envisage two thousand and more years of historical de- 

1 Jesus p. 40ff. 
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velopment leavened by his person through historical laws? It is 
remarkable how the Jews foreshortened even their own past, at 
least that part of it that did not belong to the sphere of pure le- 
gend. They telescoped the Persian period so as to make Zerubbabel 
almost a contemporary of the Maccabees. Jesus naturally envisa- 
ged only his own generation and related the supernatural drama 
ahead to the imminent destruction of Jerusalem. In this drama 
the Jews, then Jesus and the early church, were only picturing as 
best they could what is now happening through the millenniums 
of the new dispensation: the creative, sifting, rejecting action of 
God upon the nations through His Servant as touchstone. 
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HE Hebrew root M3 has two distinct meanings. One is defined 

in Brown-Driver-Briggs in the Qal as: rest, settle down and re- 
maim, and in the Hifil: lay or set down, deposit, let lie. The other 
meaning according to the same authority is in the Qal: repose, 
be quiet, have rest, and in the Hifil: cause to rest=give rest to. The 
Hifil in the first meaning has the form 1°3;3, in the second 1°33, 
although naturally there are a few cases of confusion between 
the two. ° 

If these two meanings come from the same original root, which 
is by no means certain, the root idea is probably that of rest. In 
the first meaning that is considered physically, in the sense of 
being at rest, as an object is, in contrast to the idea of motion, 
while the Hifil meaning is to bring to rest, in the sense of put, 
place. In the second meaning, it is not rest from work that is in- 
dicated, but rest from trouble. I doubt if the meaning rest from 
work is found anywhere in the Old Testament; the three passages 
where it might be possible will be discussed later. 

It is the second meaning of the word with which I am concern- 
ed. The essential thought is that of rest from trouble of some 
kind; there is a sharp contrast with troubled conditions which 
have preceded, it is the calm after a storm. What is in mind is 
frequently rest from enemies, in contrast with a state of war, 2 Sam. 
711; 1 Chr. 22 9; Esther 9 16, 22, etc.; also rest from trouble and 
suffering, Is. 14 3; Job 3 17, etc.; or mental rest, quietness of mind, 
Prov. 29 17. The meanings of the Hifil correspond to these of the 
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Qal and it has also the thought, in Ezek. 5 13; 16 42;21 22 (Eng. 17); 
24 18, of giving mental rest to God, God being the speaker in all 
these cases; he gives rest to his anger by punishing those who de- 
serve the anger. Ezek. 16 42 expresses very well the general idea of 
these passages: “So will I cause my wrath toward thee to rest, 
and my jealousy shall depart from thee, and I will be quiet, and 
will be no more angry.” 

The Assyro-Babylonian language apparently employs the root 
only with the second meaning. In the simple stem it means mental 
rest, to be calm, quiet, used principally of the pacified attitude of 
the gods after they have been angry and their anger has been 
appeased. The second stem means to make calm, to appease the 
minds of the gods by sacrifice and other features of the cult. This 
meaning is thus similar to that of the Hebrew in the four passages 
cited from Ezekiel, except that in Ezekiel the divine anger is paci- 
fied by punishment of the guilty, in the Assyro-Babylonian usage 
commonly by sacrifice. 

In Ex. 20 11 the reason given for the observance of the Sabbath 
is that Yahweh created everything in six days *Y“3W0 OF3 M31, 
usually translated: and rested the seventh day. This, however, in ac- 
cordance with the usual meaning of the word, is not naturally rest 
from work, it is rest from trouble or some troubling emotion. The 
key to the interpretation here, it seems to me, has been given by 
Jastrow, The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath, AJ Th, 
vol. IT (1898), pp. 344—346. He regards the phrase as suggested by 
the Babylonian account of the creation. In that Marduk was enrag- 
ed at Tiamat and in that rage conquered and killed that goddess 
of chaos and divided her body, making of one part of it the earth 
and of the other part the firmament of the heavens. After the com- 
pletion of this part of the work of creation it is said, in line 135: 
enuhma belum, the Lord rested from his anger, i. e., was appeased. 
Similarly this phrase in Ex. 20 11 means that Yahweh’s anger was 
appeased. Probably this statement, as Jastrow thinks, originally 
came at an earlier point in the creation account, after the conquest 
of chaos, but is here put in relation to the Sabbath, originally a 
day of pacification, standing at the end of the creative work. 
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Some of the language in Gen. 2 2, s is nearly identical with that 
of Ex. 2011, and other expressions vary considerably. There is 
sufficient resemblance, however, to make it seem probable that 
these verses in P are a revised edition of Ex. 20 11. The notable 
change is that Gen. 2 2, 3 substitutes the word N3Y for M3. This 
change results in the representation of God as resting from his 
work of creation. In order to make this idea more emphatic there 
is added in each verse of Gen. 2 2, 3 the statement that God rested 
“from all his work,” a phrase which has, of course, no parallel in 
Ex. 20 11. 

Besides Ex. 20 11 there are two passages in which the word FAS 
has usually been thought to mean rest from work. One is Ex. 23 12. 
Here the command is that human beings shall rest, nav, “in order 
that thine ox and thine ass may have rest,” Ti3, which naturally 
means not merely cessation of work, but rest from the weariness 
and trouble which make up the lot of toiling animals, a meaning 
favored by the further parallel statement: “and the son of thy 
handmaid, and the sojourner, may be refreshed.” The meaning is 
similar in Deut. 5 14, where mankind is commanded to cease from 
labor, “that thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as well 
as thou,” using M3. 

Another significant passage to be noticed in this connection is 
Gen. 5 29. This has been discussed by E. G. Kraeling, The Inter- 
pretation of the Name Noah in Gen. 5 29, J BL, vol. XLVII (1929), 
pp. 138—143. I agree with his conclusion that we should read here 
WITT, with G, for HHI. Here it is explicitly stated that what 
wry means is deliverance from burdensome toil resulting from 
the curse on the ground narrated in Gen. 3 17—19, it is not simply 
rest from work. These passages are from J and so is Gen. 8 20-22, 
which is the continuation of the story. In this latter passage the 
revocation of the curse on the ground is evidently the principal 
thing, 8 21: “I will not again curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake.” The promise that there shall be no repetition of the flood, 
8 21b, has no connection with Gen. 5 29, and stands after the state- 
ment concerning the revocation of the curse, so it seems to have 
minor importance at this point. The promise in v. 22 of the regu- 
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larity of harvest and seasons is more obviously the result of the 
removal of the curse on the ground than of the promise that there 
shall never again be a flood. 

The nouns derived from fi3 support the conclusion here reached 
concerning the meaning of this root. Both M13) and MAID have 
the two meanings that appear in the verbal root. M131) has not the 
meaning rest from work in any passage, while the fundamental 
idea of rest from trouble is found in two cases, Ps. 116 7, where the 
meaning is repose of soul, and Ruth 3 1, where it expresses the con- 
dition of ease and security coming from marriage. MFAID also does 
not mean rest from work, it is rest from enemies, 1 K. 8 56, cf. 5 18 
(Eng. 3), 1 Chr. 22 9, relief from suffering, Jer. 45 3, security in 
marriage, Ruth 1 9, and similar meanings in Ps. 23 2 and Is. 28 12. 

The word MM} is used only in the phrase MM} MM"), descriptive 
of the smoke of sacrifices when burned, usually translated “sweet 
savor.” Jastrow gives the meaning savor of pacification, op. cit., 
p. 345, which I think conveys the proper meaning. It is used con- 
cerning sacrifices to Yahweh and also to other gods. This means an 


odor which produces divine tranquility, it pacifies the mind of the 
deity and renders him favorable. This is in accord with the uses 
of the verb here discussed and also with the very frequent Assyro- 
Babylonian phrase nuh libbi, the pacification of the heart of the deity. 
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IRE can be no doubt that the disciples of Jesus came to the 
belief that after his death he had risen from the dead. The problem 
which we face is to determine what caused them to come to this 
new faith. What was the actual historical course of events in those 
first days after the crucifixion ? It is quite evident that any inter- 
pretation of the development of the resurrection narratives must 
first grapple with this historical question. The Gospel narratives 
have been handed down as the historical records of the resurrection 
of Jesus, but can we take these whithout question as objective and 
scientific accounts ? In addition to the Gospel records there is the 
testimony of Paul. These constitute our sole evidence. We must 
solve the problem, as to the basis of the belief that Jesus had risen, 
from these sources, if indeed the problem can be solved. The testi- 
mony of Paul is that the basis of the resurrection faith was Chri- 
stophanies; that of the Gospels is that the evidence was the empty 
grave on Sunday morning, supplemented by angelophanies and Chri- 
stophanies. A solution of the problem must take these evidences 
into account, and is obliged to account for what it accepts and re- 
jects. It is not enough to show that certain evidences are unreliable, 
one must show why they came into existence. The evidences in 
every case served a functional value in the group which produced 
and preserved them. 
I, From a time earlier than the writing of the Gospel of Matthew 
there have been those who accounted for the story of the empty 
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grave, and of the resurrection faith, therefore, which the empty 
grave was supposed to have produced, by saying that the body was 
stolen. The Jews said that the disciples had stolen the body and 
announced that Jesus had risen from the dead.1 This story was still 
alive in Justin’s day and had been proclaimed throughout the 
world.? In the time of Tertullian it was reported that the gardener 
had stolen the body lest his lettuce should come to harm.* The 
Tol’doth Yeshu has the body removed by the gardener and cast 
into a canal where the water flows over it.* O. Holtzmann thinks 
that the body was removed from its resting place and buried some- 
where else by the distinguished councilor, who was unwilling for a 
man who died on a cross to lie in his family vault.® Others, such as 
Lake, think the women made a mistake in the early dawn and went 
to the wrong tomb, to one which was really empty.® Reimarus 
concluded that the whole affair was the clever intention of the 
disciples after the death of Jesus in order that they might continue 
the easy life which they had had while with Jesus.” The Christ- 
myth critics do not accuse the disciples of falsehood, but explain 
the formation of the entire Gospel story, including the resurrect- 
ion, as the development of a system of theology which was anthro- 
pomorphized in their own minds, in response to very definite needs, 
modeled on the pattern of the myths of other similar religions al- 
ready in existence in the ancient world.® A position similar to this 
was stated even so early as the Jew whom Celsus quoted in his 
attacks against Christianity. The rationalists were fond of the 


1 Mt 28 13. 

2 Dialogus 108. 

3 De spectaculis 30. 

4 Joseph Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, (1925), p. 48ff. gives this story and 
says that the Tol’doth Yeshu in its present form is not older than the tenth 
century. It reflects the controversy between Jews and Christians during the 
Middle Ages. 

5 The Life of Jesus, (1904), p. 493ff. 

6 The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection of Christ, (1907), p. 253. 

7 A. Schweitzer, Quest of the Historical Jesus, (1910), p. 20ff. 

8 Arthur Drews, The Christ Myth. 

® Origen, Against Celsus, II, 55. 
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swoon theory, such men as Venturini, Paulus and Schleiermacher 
adopting the view.!° 

The fundamental weakness of all these theories is that they are 
too simple. They are inadequate to account for the fervent devotion 
of the early disciples to their Lord and for the origin of the Chris- 
tian church. The weakness lies in the assumption that in disposing 
of the body as they do, and of the physical resurrection, they have 
disposed of the evidence upon which the resurrection faith was 
based; but, as a matter of fact, they do not at all account for the 
testimony of Paul. The swoon theory has never been popular since 
the days when Strauss showed the difficulty involved in trying to 
explain the beginning of the Christian movement by having for its 
founder ‘a being who had stolen half-dead out of the sepulchre, 
who had crept about weak and ill, wanting medical treatment, who 
required bandaging, strengthening and indulgence, and who still 
at last yielded to his sufferings.“ 

II. The theory of traditional theology has ever been that of a 
bodily resurrection; that the same body that was laid in the grave 
really came forth afterwards and appeared to the disciples—the 
length of time that Jesus remained with the disciples varying in 
the different documents and traditions from one to forty or more 
days—and then ascended to heaven.!? But to say that even these 
traditional interpreters have always been satisfied with their own 
hypotheses would be to go too far; for since the effort of Paul to 
combine the idea of a physical resurrection, which he inherted from 
his Jewish eschatology, with the Greek idea of spiritual immor- 
tality, this problem has baffled the apologists. Paul could not state 
his conception without difficulties even for his own day, when a 
philosophical dualism was much less repugnant than now, so it is 
no wonder that even many apologists are glad to relinquish the 
Pauline conception and state the doctrine of immortality entirely 
in Greek terms. The modern investigator must proceed on an empir- 
ical basis and reach his conclusion after observing all the facts 


10 Schweitzer, op. cit., pp. 46, 53, 62, etc. 
11 The Life of Jesus, 1844, p. 412. 
12 Acts 1 3; Mt 27 52-53; Gospel of Peter, v; Luke 24 50. 
: 15 
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relating to the phenomena of death that are available to the scien- 
tist. He would not deny a physical resurrection ona prior grounds, 
but would desire very strong evidence that one had ever occurred. 
He would not hesitate to include physical resurrection within his 
view of the world if empirical investigation were to justify it. But, 
on the other hand, he would hesitate to accept such a phenomenon 
as a fact, when it is reported to have happened two thousand years 
ago, at a time when the prevalent worldview of the witnesses inca- 
pacitated them for testiying in such a case. 

III. The alternative then, is a vision hypothesis in some form. 
And we find upon a re-examination of the evidence of the New 
Testament that such an hypothesis is in harmony with a legitimate 
interpretation of the data there presented. That one must carefully 
weigh all the testimony of the Gospels on this question, is made 
evident by the many inconsistencies in the narratives, such as the 
records of the watch at the tomb, the anointing of the body, the 
persons who came to the grave, the time of the visit of the women 
to the sepulchre, the moving of the stone, the statements of the 
angels, what was seen in the sepulchre, the report of the women 
to the disciples, the result of their message, the places and manner 
of Jesus’ appearance, etc. 

We recognize that the writers of the Gospels were not eyewit- 
nesses of the events which they record. They are writing at second 
hand. We know also that Mark is the earliest Gospel of those 
preserved, that Matthew and Luke and John have made use of 
Mark and, moreover, that John is the latest of all. It seems reason- 
able and in harmony with the principles that govern the growth 
of narratives and of documents to consider the simpler form as 
more ancient than the more elaborate form. That principle is true 
at least in the question of the relative priority of the Gospels. There 
is no question that Mark is the earlier of the Gospels, and that is 
easily shown so far as the resurrection story of Mark is concerned. 
We may discard those features in the other Gospels which are 
plainly an elaboration of the resurrection narrative of Mark, as the 
work of later hands. 

So we must deal with Mark. Its original conclusion has been lost 
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but the main facts seem to be preserved and its testimony can be 
reconstructed with reasonable certainty. The women went to the 
grave and found the stone rolled away; on going in they saw a 
young man who told them that Jesus had risen and bade them 
carry word to the disciples and Peter, to go into Galilee to the 
appointed place, where they should see him, for he was preceding 
them thither; but the women fled from the tomb, for they had 
become very much afraid, and said not a word to any one (16 s). 

The first point to be noted in this narrative is the open tomb 
discovered by the women; second, the statement of the young man 
that Jesus had risen; third, the instruction of the young man indi- 
cates that the original conclusion contained an account of an ap- 
pearance in Galilee;1* fourth, the women were frightened and did 
not deliver the message to any one; and fifth, the first appearance 
would be made to Peter in Galilee. This statement of Mark exclu- 
des all evidence of an empty grave until after the appearance in 
Galilee; and it makes it very clear that the resurrection faith as 
recorded in Mark was not based upon the message about the visit 
of the women to the tomb and the finding of the empty grave; but, 
rather, upon the appearance of Jesus to Peter and the disciples in 
Galilee. There is no indication of how soon the appearance in Gal- 
ilee took place, but that it could have occurred on this same Sun- 
day is not to be thought of, for the disciples have not yet left Jeru- 
salem, according to this narrative, and, due to the Jewish sabbath 
journey regulation, it is natural to suppose that they had not had 
time to reach Galilee since the crucifixion. All of which shows 
quite clearly that the resurrection faith was not attained on the 
first day of the week following the crucifixion, but later, and that 


18 E. J. Goodspeed, AJT7'., vol. IX, (1905), p. 486f. and New Solutions 
of New Testament Problems, (1929), pp. 116—123, reconstructs the lost con- 
clusion of Mark From Matthew on the basis of Matthew’s use of Mark, giving 
a Galilean appearance to the eleven. This does not seem adequate because it 
does not provide for the appearance to Peter alone indicated in 16 7 and 
preserved as though by accident in Luke 24 34. Peter’s vision preceded that 
of the eleven. Another acute suggestion for the restoration of Mark’s conclu- 
sion was made by B. W. Bacon, AJ7, vol. XV, (1911), on the basis of the 
Gospel of Peter and the Johannine Appendix. 

15* 
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the designation of the first day of the week as the day of the resur- 
rection was made on other grounds.14 

At this point then we are ready to consider the testimony of 
Paul. His first letter to the Corinthians is our oldest documentary 
evidence as to the basis of the resurrection faith. The testimony of 
Paul on this point is in perfect agreement with our reconstruction 
of the evidence of the Gospels. He believed in the resurrection be- 
cause he and others before him had seen Jesus alive. He names a 
group of persons well known in Christian circles to whom Jesus 
had appeared alive after the crucifixion. This statement of Paul is 
the only direct testimony that we have. No doubt there is direct 
testimony reflected in some Gospel sayings and traditions, but they 
have come to us through others, and we cannot be quite certain 
after our processes of literary and historical criticism that we can 
recover the original firsthand evidence of those who experienced 
the visions. But 1 Corinthians was written between 55 and 60 A. D., 
and its genuineness is not questioned. There can be no doubt that 
here we have the frank testimony of an earnest man to a fact of his 
own religious experience, which was paralleled by the similar exper- 
ience previously of Peter and James and other persons, who were 
well known in the church. 

Moreover, the very word used by Paul (cai drt &pOy Kya) in- 
dicates that a vision is described. The same verb is used in Luke 
24 34 (kat oPOy Ziuwn). Paul makes no distinction between his 
experience and that of the others whom he names. The ordinary 
use of Oy in the New Testament is of some unusual phenomenon 
of spiritual manifestation or visual experience. It is used to describe 
the appearance of Moses and Elijah in all the synoptic accounts of 
the transfiguration, Mark 9 4; to describe the appearance of the 
angel to Zechariah, Luke 1 11; of the appearance of an angel to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, Acts 7 30, 35; of the appearance of God to 
Abraham, Acts72; of the appearance of the ark of the covenant in the 
temple with the flashing of lightning, Rev. 11 19; of the appearance 
of a great sign in Heaven, Rev. 12 1-3; of the fiery tongues on 


14 Cf. S. V. McCasland, “The Origin of the Lord’s Day,” JBL., XLIX, 
(1930), p. 65ff. 
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Pentecost, Acts 2 3; of the sudden appearance of Moses to his 
brethren while they were in dispute, Acts 7 26; of the appearance 
to Simon, Luke 24 34, 1 Cor. 15 5; of the appearance of Jesus to 
his followers, Acts 13 31; of the appearance of Jesus to angels, 
1 Tim. 3 16; of the return of Jesus from Heaven, Heb. 9 28; and 
of the appearance of Jesus to Paul, Acts 9 17, 26 16, as well as 
1 Cor. 15 s. 

In the light of this usage of op6y in the New Testament, there can 
be no doubt that when Paul and the other writers described the 
post-resurrection appearances they had reference to experiences of 
an exceptional kind. ® 

It is significant that Paul sais nothing about an empty grave, 
and the clear implication of Mark is that the empty grave was 
secondary to the vision experiences which were promised in Gali- 
lee. It might be too much to deny that Paul knew of the empty 
grave stories, but it is quite certain that they were not the basis of 
his belief that Jesus had risen from the dead. His teaching about 
the resurrection body implies an empty grave, as would the ordi- 
nary Jewish view of bodily resurrection, but his faith in the risen 
Lord would have been father to the empty grave stories in his case. 
Therefore, we may conclude that the evidence of Mark, the oldest 
Gospel, and of Paul, the earliest witness, are perfectly agreed that 
the basis of the resurrection faith of the early disciples was their 
visions of the risen Lord, and not the fact of an open grave on 
Sunday morning after the crucifixion. 

Now when we turn to the Gospels other than Mark we are led 
to the same conclusion also. Without an exception the writers show 
that the disciples were not convinced by the report of the empty 
grave that Jesus had risen from the dead, but treated the message 
as the idle tale of women, and laughed them to scorn. Regardless 
of whether these incidents are historical, they are proof that the 
belief in the resurrection came from visions rather than from the 
empty grave. The Johannine appendix, moreover, seems to be the 
reworking of an early tradition about the conversion of the dis- 


15 Schmiedel, Ency. Bib. col. 4079, says that d6, always stands for 
another kind of seeing than that of ordinary sense perseption. 
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ciples in Galilee, who had returned to their fishing quite contrary 
to what would normally have happened if they had already attain- 
ed their resurrection faith by a vision of the living Christ. Similar 
emphasis upon the convincing power of visions is found in the 
added conclusion to Mark. Confirmation of this result is found also 
in the fragment of the Gospel according to the Hebrews,!® which 
describes the conversion of James by an appearance of the risen 
Lord to him. And the same evidence is found in the Gospel of 
Peter, which follows the Gospel of Mark very closely here. Just as 
in Mark the women went to the tomb, but fled in terror, so they 
do here; and at the end of the feast of unleavened bread, the dis- 
ciples begin their journey back home, weeping over their tragic 
disappointment in Jerusalem; still sorrowing thus after an entire 
week has passed; and the fragment breaks off just at the point 
where a Galilean appearance is to be described. And as a matter 
of fact, one sees at a glance through all the apocryphal passion 
stories that without exception, although they know about the open 
grave, they represent the visions as the basis of the belief that Jesus 
had risen from the dead. And in no case do they represent that the 
visions were produced by the knowledge that the grave was empty. 
In fact, the evidence is quite to the contrary; for the open grave, 
when made known, is only the cause of further despair, rather than 
the glad tidings of the resurrection of the Lord. The evidence is 
overwhelming that the historical basis of the resurrection faith was 
the vision experiences; it is just as conclusive, moreover, that the 
belief in the empty tomb came as a secondary production, probably 
as an apologetic against the Jewish skeptics of the resurrection.” 

IV. But who was the first person to whom this marvelous vision 
of the risen Lord came ? Our most important witness again is Paul, 
who says that Jesus arose and appeared to Peter and then to 
others.!8 In this account of Paul’s Gospel we have what Brun and 
Harnack think is a joining together of two conflicting rationales 


16M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, (1924), p. 3. 

17 Cf. §. J. Case, The Historicity of Jesus, (1912), pp. 15, 277ff., on the 
place of visions in the faith of the early disciples. 

18 T Cor. 15 1-8. 
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of the early Christian preaching.!® The original message as it was 
preached embodied an appearance to an individual and then to a 
group; there was competition as to what individual should have 
the honor of this first Christophany. In some circles this was given 
to James, and the tradition has been preserved in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews.?° That James was prominent in the early 
church cannot be questioned; but that Peter was prominent long 
before is still just as clear. The message sent to Peter in the end 
of Mark, to go into Galilee to see the Lord, is quite in harmony 
with the statement of Paul that Peter was the first one to have a 
vision of the risen Christ. Testimony is borne to the same fact, 
moreover, in Luke 24 34 “the Lord has risen and appeared to 
Simon (#yépOy 6 kvpros cai HpOn Diuwn).” This fragmentary state- 
ment which has become imbedded here in a strange context in 
Luke, so that it is almost lost, is, no doubt, the record of the ear- 
liest appearance of the risen Lord, and so represents the simplest 
form in which the Gospel story was ever told. From this tiny seed 
the other elaborations have grown. 

But it is not only in explicit statements that Peter was the father 
of the resurrection faith that we have proof of that fact, for the 
evidence for it is written in large letters all through the history of 
the early church. One has only to note his prominence in the Gospel 
record as told by Mark to see his preeminence in the beginning 
church. He is the first disciple called, 1 16; Jesus enters his home in 
Capernaum and heals his wife’s mother, 1 30; Jesus gives him the 
surname of Peter and he heads the list of the twelve, 3 16; he it is 
who first comes to the faith that Jesus is the Christ, 8 29; he is the 
leader of the three who go to the transfiguration, 9 ss; he sees 
the withered fig tree, 11 21; he affirms his faith and his desertion 
is predicted, 14 30; he goes to Gethsemane, and it is he whom the 
Lord asks the question whether he could not watch one hour, 14 33; 
he goes to the court of the high priest and there denies his Lord, 


19 Lyder Brun, Die Auferstehung Christi in der urchristlichen Uberliefe- 
rung, Oslo, (1925), p.33.; Harnack, Sitzungsberichte der PreuBischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, vii, (1922), p. 62f. 

20 James, op. cit., p. 3. 
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14 53, and to him the angel sends the message to go to Galilee to 
see the risen Lord, 16 7. 

Peter is thus present at all the great moments in the life of Jesus. 
He is the first called; he heads the twelve; he realizes first that 
Jesus is the Christ, and when we see that the belief that Jesus 
was the Christ was based upon the resurrection faith it becomes 
clear at once how significant it is that Peter is here represented as 
the first one to have that faith; a different motif enters in the 
denial but it points to the same fact, for what could throw into 
greater relief the tragedy of Jesus than that the most prominent 
disciple of all should deny him? In Matthew he is made the rock 
upon which the church is founded, thus explaining where he got 
his name, and Jesus said that his faith came by revelation from 
God, 16 16. That statement in itself points to Peter’s vision ex- 
perience. In Luke he is the only one who will fight for his master, 
22 50; and Jesus says to him, 22 si—s2: “Simon, Simon, behold, 
Satan asked to have you (vuas) that he might sift you as wheat: 
but I made supplication for thee, that thy faith fail not; and do 
thou, when once thou hast turned again, establish thy bretheen.” 
When these words were written down in the Gospel of Luke, the 
church had already been sifted like wheat by the passion tragedy 
and the persecution that followed it, and it was well known that 
Peter had been the first to regain his confidence and faith and had 
then revived the faith of his fellows. It is very significant that 
Jesus says here, “Satan asked to have duds ... but I have prayed 
for cov...” That point is not always obvious in the translation. 

In John, when the disciples are connected with the story of the 
grave it is Peter who is there, 20 6; and in the appendix there is a 
special instruction to him by the Lord to feed the sheep and lambs 
of the church, in addition to having the keys of the kingdom in 
Matthew. And the same impression is clearer still in the Acts. He 
is presiding over the church in the first chapter; he preaches the 
first sermon in the second; he takes the lead in the early preaching 
and church activities, in healing, and missions, in opening the door 
to the gentiles, in all the early history; and his place is not taken 
until the rise of James and the career of Paul are brought to the 
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foreground.*! The experience of Paul himself with Peter at Antioch 
shows how prominent Peter was in the early church, Gal. 2. So 
there can be no doubt that Peter was the first disciple who had a 
vision of the risen Lord, and thus became father of the resurrection 
faith and the rock upon which the church was built.?? 

V. Now where was Peter when he experienced this vision of the 
risen Lord ? Neither the earliest form of the account of the appear- 
ance to Peter, Luke 24 34, nor the record of 1 Cor. 15 5, gives us 
any information on this point, although the statement as it is im- 
bedded in the context in Luke clearly meant that it occurred in 
Jerusalem. But we are not without evidence of a decisive charac- 
ter in the New Testament. The prophecy placed in the mouth of 
Jesus in Mark 14 28, and recalled by the young man at the grave 
in 16 7, and shown also in the parallel passages in Matthew, as well 
as in the rewritten parallel in Luke 24 6, would be utterly incom- 
prehensible if the vision experiences did not occur first in Galilee. 
It is the positive evidence of Mark and Matthew that Galilee was 
the scene. On the other hand, Luke and John have stated that all 
the visions were in Jerusalem. What are we to make of this disgree- 
ment ? Some have thought that Luke represents the older tradition, 
and that the transition to Galilee is an error due to a misunder- 
standing of the unfilled prophecies of Jesus promising to meet the 
disciples in Galilee. Such is the view of Albertz, who says “the 
flight of the disciples to Galilee is a legend of criticism.?%” 


21 For a study of the history of the struggle over who had the first vision 
in the early church, cf. Albertz, ZNT'W, (1922), pp. 259—269, 264—267. 

22 The statement in the late conclusion of Mark that he arose and appear- 
ed first to Mary Magdalene quite clearly does not represent the historical 
sequence of events, or, at least, it certainly does not represent the Christo- 
phany which became the basis of the belief in the resurrection, and there- 
fore, the foundation of the Christian preaching. Mark’s own record of the 
silence of the women precludes both the historicity of the event and any 
significance that it may have had; moreover, this statement is clearly drawn 
from the Christophany to Mary given in John, a picturesque rendering of 
that to the women in Matthew, which is “double of the angelophany that 
itself is heightened from the young man” of Mark. 

23 Op. cit. p. 169. 
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But that view certainly does not interpret the evidence correctly. 
For Luke and John even, the witnesses for the Jerusalem appea- 
rances, betray the older tradition. Luke does it by his “remember 
how he spoke unto you when he was yet in Galilee, 24 7.” And John 
gives the same evidence in an unexpected way when he relates the 
visit of Peter and the other disciple to the grave. They saw and 
believed that the grave was empty but did not know what to make 
of it, “For as yet they knew not the scripture, that he must rise again 
from the dead. So the disciples went away again unto their own 
home, 20 s—10.”’ Moreover, one may cite the same evidence from 
the Western non-interpolation in Luke 24 12, that Peter went 
away again to his own home, (zpos éavrov), wondering about 
what had happened; for while this does not belong to the most 
ancient text it supports the Johannine passage from which it is 
taken. So we have the testimony of Luke, inadvertently to be sure, 
that the appearances were in Galilee, and of John, that Peter and 
the other disciple went away to their own home. We know from 
other sources that Peter lived at Capernaum.** 

The Johannine appendix also bears evidence to a Galilean 
appearance. This is clearly a reflection of an ancient tradition of 
how the disciples had returned to their homes in Galilee and were 
converted to the resurrection faith by visions of Jesus; and it indi- 
cates the important part that Peter had in bringing about the con- 
version of the others. This same ancient tradition is preserved in the 
Gospel of Peter, where it is related that, after the feast of unleaven- 
ed bread, each of the twelve disciples in sorrow and grief “for 
that which had befallen departed unto his own house. But I, Simon 
Peter, and Andrew my brother, took our nets and went unto the 
an..." 

On the other hand, it is very easy to account for the develop- 

24 Mk 1 29. 

25 14 58-59. James, op. cit. pp. 93—94. Mark’s narrative of Jesus’ walk- 
ing on the sea in the fourth watch of the night (6 45-52) may be a survival 
of the first or a subsequent appearance of the risen Jesus on the sea of 
Galilee, after the disciples had returned to their nets, which has been pro- 


jected backward into his lifetime. Cf. Gardner-Smith, The Narratives of the 
Resurrection, (1926), pp. 140—170. 
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ment of the tradition of the Jerusalem appearances. In the first 
place, it would be demanded by the apologetic just as soon as the 
story of the empty grave began to be used. No story of an empty 
grave could gain credence so long as it was admitted that all the 
disciples were away in Galilee, and that they had acquired their faith 
there. It was necessary that the prominent disciples, who could be 
reliable witnesses, should be in Jerusalem so that they could bear 
testimony to the open grave. It is inline with this that Lukeand John, 
who are so much interested in the open grave and in the materiality 
of the body of the risen Lord, are those who have adopted the Jeru- 
salem tradition. The two go hand in hand. Furthermore, in the 
second place, the entire trend of early Christian apologetic was to 
place the beginning of the Christian movement in Jerusalem. It is 
in Bethlehem, nearby, the city of David, whose descendant he was, 
that the late additions to the Gospel tradition in the infancy nar- 
ratives have the Messiah born. The childhood stories all have to 
do with the sacred environs of the holy city. And by the time that 
Luke wrote his history of the Christian movement, the church had 
come to think of its beginning there in great splendor. The pente- 
cost scene is magnified in Jerusalem, the first church, which was 
the mother of all; and it was from there that the beginning of the 
evangelization was made, which was to expand in ever widening 
circles, until the uttermost parts of the earth were reached with the 
Gospel. The prophets had foretold that the messianic kingdom should 
be set up there, and that Jerusalem should be the capital of the na- 
tions under the sway of the Messiah. Jerusalem was the logical place, 
therefore, for the appearances of the risen Jesus to take place.?6 
But if one adopts the Jerusalem tradition as correct, one faces the 
difficulty of explaining the presence of the prophecies of the Gali- 
lean appearances, and of all the Galilean tradition, which is mani- 


26 Cf. W. Baldensperger, Urchristliche Apologie, (1909), p. 33. F. C. Bur- 
kitt has suggested that the lost conclusion of Mark contained a statement 
of how the disciples started for Galilee, but were turned back by a vision of 
the risen Lord while they were near Jerusalem, but the suggestion does not 
adequately account for the survival of the Galilean tradition. Cf. Jackson- 
Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, II, (1922), p. 171. 
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festly greater than to account for the development toward Jerusa- 
lem. So we conclude that Peter’s vision of the risen Lord occurred 
in Galilee. But this does not exclude the possibility that visionssoon 
occurred in many other places, as the news of Peter’s experience 
was spread abroad throughout the land of Palestine, wherever the 
disciples were to be found. 

VI. Going another step farther, can we determine how soon after 
the crucifixion Peter’s vision occurred? This point is vital for an 
explanation of the psychology of the vision and for the inaugura- 
tion of the whole series of visions and the preaching of faith in the 
risen Lord. In the first place, it is evident that it did not occur on 
the third day. The only account which places in on the third day is 
Luke 24 s4, but it is plain that this fragmentary record does not 
stand in its original setting, for the entire narrative of the appear- 
ance has fallen away—for which there was some good reason in 
primitive tradition. The account in 1 Cor. 15 5 does not date his 
vision on the third day, but, rather, dates the resurrection on the 
third day, and that is done, apparently, on the basis of scripture.” 
Moreover, the Galilean tradition of the location of the vision of 
Peter, which we have adopted, excludes the possibility of the vision 
on the third day, for Peter was in Jerusalem for the Passover which 
was on Friday, and the next day being the Sabbath he could not 
possibly leave for his home in Capernaum before Sunday. We 
assume that the crucifixion occurred Friday, Nisan 14th, with the 
Gospel of John and the second century Quartodeciman churches, 
against the synoptic tradition.2® Capernaum was about seventy- 
five miles from Jerusalem, and three days were required even in 
emergencies for the journey from Galilee to Jerusalem.?® The ear- 
liest possible time therefore when Peter could have returned to his 
nets was Wednesday, five days after the crucifixion. 

The distance to Capernaum, however, is not the only considera- 
tion, for the disciples were in Jerusalem to attend the feast of 


27 Cf. §. V. McCasland, “The Scripture Basis of ‘On the Third Day,’” 
JBL., vol. XLVIII, (1929), p. 124 ff. 

28 Eusebius, H. E., V, 23—25. 

29 Josephus, Vita, 52. 
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Unleavened Bread, which began the day after Passover, i. e., 
Nisan 15th, and lasted until the 21st. The various regulations in 
the Old Testament for the observance of this feast do not make it 
clear whether the pilgrims were required to remain the entire week 
or not. Deut. 16 7 specifies that they were to return home “in the 
morning,” but the later and more explicit accounts (2 Chr. 30 21; 
Ezr. 6 22; Jubilees 49 22) indicate that pilgrims were expected to 
spend the entire week in Jerusalem. Rabbinic opinion on this point 
was also divided, some interpreting the Deuteronomic regulation to 
mean the second day and others to mean the morning after the 
entire feast was over.®® The length of time spent at Jerusalem, in 
addition to the one required day and night, seems to have been left 
to the judgment of the individual concerned, so that the disciples 
might return to Galilee before the end of the feast if they so desired. 

The feast of Unleavened Bread began, therefore, on Saturday, 
Nisan 15th, and ended Friday, Nisan 21st. If Peter remained in 
Jerusalem until the end of the feast, he could not depart for home 
until Sunday, Nisan 23rd, for the 22nd was a Sabbath, and would 
not reach Capernaum before Tuesday evening, Nisan 25th. He 
would probably go back to his nets on the 26th. 

It is obvious therefore that the terminus a quo of Peter’s vision 
might be anywhere from Wednesday, Nisan 19th, to Wednesday, 
Nisan 26th, and the terminus ad quem would be still later. There 
are two other data however that may point to a more definite 
dating than this. In Acts 1 s it is stated that Jesus was with the 
disciples forty days after his resurrection, and the ascension seems 
to be synchronized with pentecost. In that case the date of Peter’s 
vision would be ten days after the crucifixion, i. e., Sunday, Nisan 
23rd.31 The other datum is the statement in the Gospel of Peter 
that on the last day of the feast the crowds departed from the city 
and the disciples in sorrow returned home and to their nets.*? The 
fragment breaks off at this point apparently just before describing 
the appearance of the risen Lord to Peter. The author of this Gospel 


80 Strack-Billerbeck, II, pp. 147—148. 


31 Cf. B. W. Bacon, op. cit., 402ff.; Apostolic Message, 1926, pp. 133—134. 
32 James, op. cit., pp. 93—94. 
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is obviously in error in representing that Peter and his companions 
left the city and arrived at home and went out with their nets all 
on the same day. The sheer distance from Jerusalem to Capernaum 
makes that impossible. He may be correct however in saying that 
the disciples arrived at home about the end of the feast and then 
went at once to their nets. While not impossible, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that Peter went back to his nets while the feast was still in 
progress. It is more probable, if he arrived at Capernaum on Fri- 
day, Nisan 21st, the last day of the feast, that he would observe 
the Sabbath the next day, Nisan 22nd, and return to his nets Sun- 
day, Nisan 23rd, the tenth day from the crucifixion. It is not our 
purpose here to attempt to reconstruct Peter’s vision of the risen 
Christ. We may get some intimation of that tremendous expe- 
rience from the Johannine appendix (Jn. 21) or from Mark’s de- 
scription of Jesus’ appearing to the distressed disciples from the 
crests of raging waves (6 45-52), although there seems to be no 
doubt from the earliest tradition that Peter himself was the first 
one to come to the new faith. We are led by converging lines of 
evidence to the conclusion that about ten days after the crucifixion 


Peter returned to his nets on the Sea of Galilee, to the very place 
and task from which Jesus had called him a very few years before, 
and that then his Lord appeared to him again, but this time in 
his risen glory.** Although many other disciples, both individuals 
and groups, subsequently saw similar visions, we may truly say 
therefore that the resurrection faith was based upon this experience 
of Peter. 


33 Cf. S. V. McCasland, Peter’s Vision of the Risen Christ, JBL., vol. 
XLVII, (1928), pp. 41—59. 





